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ABSTRACT 

Statistical information on education indicators 
derived from studies conducted by the Center for Education Statistics 
and from other surveys and studies conducted within and outside the 
Federal Government is presented in a chartbook format. This year, the 
indicators are published in three volumes: (1) Elementary Secondary; 
(2) Post Secondary; (3) Supporting Data, Supplemental Data, Data 
Sources. The information in this publication provides indicators of 
the outcomes, resources, and context of postsecondary education. 
Outcome indicators include student achievement, trends in higher 
educational attainment, degrees conferred, and economic outcomes. 
Resource indicators focus on fiscal resources: expenditures per 
student, revenues, and faculty salaries. Context indicators focus 
entirely on student characteristics: enrollments by type and control 
of institution, selected personal characteristics, and enrollment 
patterns by age groups and by ethnicity. Presented for the first time 
as indicators are the following: (1) degrees earned by foreign 
students; (2) degrees earned by race and ethnicity; (3) field of 
study by race and ethnicity; (4) expenditures on research and 
development in higher education institutions; (5) the allocation of 
expenditures and tuition; and (6) trends in college faculty salaries. 
Narratives and charts depict each indicator; 19 supporting tables are 
appended. (MLF) 
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Highlights 



Doctorate-granting institutions spent 
substantially increasing amounts on 
research and development (R&D) be* 
tween fiscal years 1972 and 1986, after 
accounting for inflation. These institu- 
tions' share of total U.S. spending on 
R&D remained the same in 1986 as in 
1972 (9 percent). The Federal govern- 
ment remains the primary source of 
R&D expenditures at academic institu- 
tions, but its role has declined some- 
what. {Indicator 2:4) 

Among young adults working full-time, 
year-round, the college-educated gener- 
ally earned more annually during the 
1978-87 period than those who had 
completed only 4 years of high school, 
regardless of race or sex. The earnings 
advantage of the college-educated was 
more pronounced among those who 
had completed 4 or more years of col- 
lege than among those who had only 
completed 1-3 years. (Indicator 2:8) 

From 1977 to 1985, foreign students 
earned an increasing proportion of the 
bachelor's and graduate degrees 
awarded by American colleges and 
universities. The presence of foreign 
students was most pronounced at the 
master's and doctor's levels, particular- 
ly in natural science and engineering, 
where they earned about 1 out of every 
4 degrees in 1985. (Indicator 2:9) 

Despite an increase in the young adult 
black population, blacks earned fewer 
higher education degrees in 1985 than 
in 1 977 at all degree levels except the 
first-professional. The number of de- 
grees awarded to Hispanics, Asians, 



and American Indians/Alaskan Natives, 
however, was higher at all levels. (Indi- 
cator 2:10) 

In 1985, as in 1977, the natural sciences 
and engineering were far more popular 
among Asian degree recipients than 
among white and other minority recipi- 
ents. Despite substantial declines in 
popularity between 1977 and 1985, edu- 
cation remains by far the most popular 
field at the master's level among non- 
Asian minorities. (Indicator 2:11) 

Among young adults who had attended 
college 2 or more years but had not 
graduated, those still enrolled nad 
higher functional literacy scores than 
those no longer enrolled. However, the 
literacy scores of young adults with 2 or 
more years of college completed who 
were still enrolled were similar to the 
scores of college giaduates. (Indicator 
2:12) 

Expenditures for instruction, research, 
and administration as well as under- 
graduate tuition charges rose consider- 
ably more than inflation during the 
mid-1980s at both public and private 
universities. (Indicator 2:14) 

During most of the 1970s and into the 
early 1980s, college faculty salaries at 
both public and private institutions 
steadily lost ground to inflation. Since 
the early 1980s, faculty salaries have 
consistently outpaced inflation, but re- 
cent salary increases have not been 
large enough to restore purchasing 
power to early 1970s levels. (Indicator 
2:15) 
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Commissioner's Statement 



The National Center for Education Statistics gathers and publishes statistics and 
other information on the status and progress of education in the United States. 
The Federal authorization for these activities (first enacted in 1867) states that 
the Center will "collect, collate, and from time to time, report full and complete 
statistics on the conditions of education in the United States." A later provision 
(sec. 406 (d)(1)(C) of the General Education Provisions Act) mandated an annual 
statistical report from the Secretary of Education on the subject. This 1988 edi- 
tion is the 14th report under that mandate. 

In the past, the data in these . 9ports were organized into chapters dealing with 
broad topics in education and featured over 100 charts together with extensive 
tabular material. To present the current status of education in a more succinct 
and accessible way, we began with the 1986 edition of The Condition of Education 
to present selected statistical information in the form of education "indicators- 
key data that measure the "health" of education or its trends. These indicators 
derive from studies carried out by the Center as well as from surveys conducted 
elsewhere, both within and outside of the Federal Government. The data are the 
most current, valid, and representative education statistics available in America 
today for the subjects and issues with which they deal. No more than 40-50 in- 
dicators will be presented in a given year. By contrast, the Center's other major 
annual publication, The Digest of Education Statistics, is an exhaustive compen- 
dium of statistics on education. 

This year, the Center has chosen to publish the indicators in three volumes. The 
Condition of Education report itsslf is scaled down and includes only the primary 
information -the narratives and charts depicting each indicator, plus the essen- 
tial supporting tables. Furthermore, we have printed this information in two separate 
volumes, one addressing elementary and secondary education and one on 
postsecondary education. In addition, we are issuing a publication that includes 
the indicators from both of these volumes, plus all the technical supporting data, 
any supplemental information, and data sources for those wishing to have these 
additional resources. 1 

For postsecondary education, we are presenting for the first time as indicators 
statistics on degrees earned by foreign students; degrees earned by race and 
ethnicity; field of study by race/ethnicity; expenditures on research and develop- 
ment in higher education institutions; the allocation of expenditures and tuition; 
and trends in college faculty salaries. Moreover, this report contains measures 
of literacy among college students and graduates derived from the National Assess- 




iii 



ment of Educational Progress. !no gators that use data from the most recent ad- 
ministration of the Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) are also 
included. 

Despite all the new material, however, our goal has not been to develop ever more 
indicators. Rather, the purpose is to identify a basic set of indicators, together with 
supporting detail, that can be repeated with updated information each year. This 
basic set of indicators would be supplemented in each annua! edition by indicators 
based on infrequent or one-time studies. The basic set of indicators in this volume 
is still under development, though the 1988 edition considerably expands the 
breadth of postsecondary information covered in previous editions of the Condition. 

In future editions, the utility of this report should increase as more diverse data 
of high quality become available, especially as new time series can be constructed. 
The Center is now planning a second iteration of the National Postsecondary Stu- 
dent Aicl Survey to be fielded in 1990. Data from the first cyclb (1987) will be 
available for next year's edition of the Condition. Data collection is alieady under- 
way from more higher education institutions than the traditional 2- and 4-year 
colleges and universities. This expanded survey is called the Integrated Postsec- 
ondary Education Data System (IPEDS). Information from this broader group of 
institutions will give the education community a clearer picture of what is happen- 
ing in postsecondary education. Data from IPEDS will be available for the first time 
in reports to be issued by the Center this year and in the 1989 Condition. 

In developing indicators, the Center has participated in a widening national discus- 
sion about the types of measures that are useful in monitoring the progress of 
education. For example, the National Science Foundation introduced education 
indicators on science and mathematics in the 1985 edition of its biennial report, 
Science Indicators, and in 1 987 published a major report entitled Indicator Systems 
for Monitoring Mathematics and Science Education. The guidance in that report, 
both on suggested theoretical models and on the content of recommended in- 
dicators, Is applicable to education indicators :n areas other than precollege 
mathematics and science. The Office of Research in the Departments Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement has contracted with several institutions 
of higher education to develop student assessment models in several subject areas. 

The Center also has convened its own meetings of researchers and practitioners 
to guide its indicator efforts. The final selection of indicators presented in this 
volume has been based or: substantial advice and consultation. They represent, 
therefore, a professional judgment as to what are the most critical measures of 



the "health" of education, tempered by the sometimes harsh limitations of available 
data. 

Finally, the format of The Condition of Education is designed to present statistical 
information in an accessible manner for a general audience. Last year we took steps 
to obtain advice on structure and format from researchers and practitioners in 
education throughout the country. Their advice is reflected in the layout and charts 
on these pages. The Office of Educational Research and Improvement also pub- 
lished a special edition 2 of the 1987 Condition in a style virtually identical with this 
1988 report, although it focused on elementary and secondary education. It was 
widely praised and strongly influenced our new presentation this year. Specifical- 
ly, we have adopted a more journalistic style in the narratives and have placed the 
tables supporting each indicator chart in the appendix. 

I hope you find the material helpful and invite you to send us comments on how 
to make future editions even more useful. 

Emerson J. Elliott 
Acting Commissioner 



1 Comparisons cited in the text based upon sample data are statistically significant at the 0.05 level 
of significance, un'ess otherwise stated. The larger volume also contains standard error tables for sample 
data. 

2 U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Indicators in Brief, 1987, (Washington, D.C.: 1987). 
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Overview 



Introduction 

Institutions of higher education are being challenged to prepare students to deal 
with the complex problems facing the country, including the demands of increas- 
ingly competitive world markets and long-term economic and technological growth. 
The growing emphasis on the need to evaluate what colleges teach and what col- 
lege students study and learn is, at least in part, a response to these issues. 

Colleges and universities also face pressure to curb increasing costs. Rising tui- 
tion levels have caused considerable concern about students' ability to afford a 
college education. As a result, there is growing public attention to how higher 
education institutions spend their money and hov; much they charge students in 
tuition and fees. Another major issue confronting these institutions concerns the 
enrollment of low income and minority students in higher education. 

The indicators presented in this volume provide information imports **> the public 
debate of these and related issues. This overview discusses them under the follow- 
ing four headings: (1) context; (2) outcomes; (3) college costs and financial 
resources; and (4) minority participation and degree attainment. The discussion 
is confined to material presented in the indicators. 



Context 



Enrollment and earned degree data provide information about the size and con- 
figuration of higher education. Changes in enrollment and degree attainment in- 
dicate changes in the demand for higher education and, therefore, in the use of 
different types of educational resources, such as programs of study, personnel, 
equipment, and buildings. 

Enrollment: Enrollment in colleges and universities rose by 45 percent between 
1970 and 1983, from 8.6 to 12.5 million students (Indicator 2:16). It dipped in 1984 
but then turned upward again to reach an estimated all-time high in 1 987. Growth 
was greatest in 2-year institutions, where enrollment more than doubled. Public 
institutions, which accounted for 77 percent of all higher education enrollment in 
1987, increased enrollment at a faster pace than private institutions. 

Decreases in the traditional college-age population have caused many analysts 
and college administrators to predict declining college enrollments for the 1980s 
and early 1990s. However, declining enrollments have not materialized to date. 
Despite shrinkage in the 18- to 24-year-old population, total enrollment in the Na- 
tion's colleges and universities was higher in 1987 than in 1980, partly because 
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a larger percentage of this group chose to attend college {Indicators 2:16 and 2:18). 
An increase in the number of students aged 25 and older, mainly due to popula- 
tion growth, also helped avert a downward enrollment trend. 

The composition of the student body has changed substantially since 1970 (In- 
dicator 2:17). In that year, the typical college student was a male undergraduate 
between the ages of 18 and 24 attending full time. Between then and the 
mid-1 980$, however, the proportion of older, female, and part-time students in- 
creased substantially. As a result, by 198/, the typical college student was a female 
undergraduate. And there has been an increasing probability that a student is over 
25 and attending part time. 

Degree attainment: The number of degrees awarded by American colleges and 
universities was nearly one-third higher in 1936 than in 1971 (Indicator 2:3). Growth 
patterns varied by type of degree. Associate degrees climbed during most of the 
period, accounting for 44 percent of total degree growth. Following a decline in the 
mid- to late 1970s, bachelor's degrees rose throughout the 1980s. The number of 
master's degrees awarded peaked in 1977 and then declined steadily until 1984, 
after which it turned upward. The number of doctor's degrees awarded remained 
generally stable throughout the period, but the number of first-professional degrees 
rose continually until 1986, when it dropped off slightly. 

At both the baccalaureate and master's levels, there has been a shift over the last 
several years in the fields that students pursue (Indicators 2:4 and 2:5). The 
physical, biological, and social sciences, humanities, and education have become 
less popular. The reverse is true, however, for many occupational^ oriented fields 
such as business and management, computer and information sciences, and 
engineering. The change in field of study preferences has been less pronounced 
and clear-cut at the doctor's level. (For further discussion of degrees awarded in 
the sciences and engineering, see Outcomes: Education and the Economy, below). 



Outcomes 



A general indicator of the country's knowledge and skill levels is the amount of 
higher education obtained by the population. Equally important are indicators of 
what students learn in college and whether that educational experience makes any 
difference in their lives and their performance as citizens and workers. As the cost 
of going to college has risen and international economic competition has increased, 
attention to the productivity, effectiveness, and objectives of the higher education 



system has grown. The indicators discussed in this section deal, in one way or 
another, with the issues of educational and economic outcomes, both for individuals 
and for the society as a whole. 

Educational attainment: The proportion of the American young adult population (25- 
to 34-year-o!ds) with some college education rose by more than 50 percent during 
the 1970s and then remained level in the 1980s (Indicator 2:2). In 1987, close to one- 
half of the young adults had attended college for at least 1 year and about one-fourth 
had finished 4 or more years. 

Student achievement: National data comparing the knowledge and skills of students 
as they enter and then as they graduate from college are not available. Thus, it is 
not possible to measure directly the educational effectiveness of the college ex- 
perience. Still, data from the graduate record examinations (GRE), which measure 
the achievement of a large but select group of college graduates applying to graduate 
and professional schools, provide some insight into this matter. Data on functional 
literacy from the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) also provide 
clues to what college students and graduates know. 

Indicator 2:1 displays GRE scores on general verbal and quantitative tests and on 
14 subject area tests from 1964 to 1987. Student performance in scientific and tech- 
nical fields is of particular interest because of increasing international competition 
in these fields. Over the long term (1964-1987), performance in mathematics showed 
a large degree of improvement, but scores for most other scientific and technical 
fields remained largely unchanged. More recently (1976-1987), improvement in 
mathematics performance has slowed and achievement in physics has declined. 
Engineering and quantitative skill scores, however, have improved. In nonscientific/ 
technical areas, scores declined across the board between 1964 and 1987. The more 
recent trend (1 978-1 987) shows a slowing of the rate of decline and, in some cases, 
a reversal. 

Functional literacy skills include the knowledge and skills needed to understand or 
use textual material, such as news stories, and technical documents, such as tables 
and maps, and to apply basic arithmetic operations to such tasks as balancing a 
checkbook and calculating interest on a loan. While it may not be higher education's 
role to teach these skills, it is instructive to look at how well college students and 
graduates have acquired them. NAEP data for 1985 on 21- to 25-year-olds suggest 
that more literate students may persist in college and that the last 2 years of col- 
lege do net contribute to an increase in functional literacy skills (Indicator 2:12). Th6y 
also show that many college graduates cannot perform upper- level literacy skills such 
as stating in writing an argument made in a newspaper column. 
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Post-college earnings and activities: Insights into the influence of education on the 
lives of individuals are obtained partly by looking at what college graduates do 
shortly after graduation and how the earnings of college- and high-school-educated 
workers differ. Data on the activities of 1980 and 1984 bachelor's degroe recipients 
approximately 1 year after graduation show that field of study is related to the 
choices graduates make between employment and further study. A much higher 
proportion of the graduates in technical/professional fields (engineering, business, 
health, education, and public affairs and social services) than in the arts and 
sciences were employed full time {Indicator 2:6). Conversely, a much higher pro- 
portion of arts and sciences graduates were enrolled in school. 

Numerous studies have examined the effect of education on individuals' labor force 
behavior and earnings. While educators disagree about the nature and size of that 
effect, most agree that there is a link between the amount of education people have 
and their success in the labor market. Indicator 2:8 shows that, among young adults 
working full time, year-round, the college-educated earned more each year from 
1978 to 1987 than those with only a high school education, regardless of race or 
sex. The earnings advantage was greater for those with 4 or more years of col- 
lege than for those with fewer years, an advantage that generally became larger 
during the period. 

Education and the economy: Colleges and universities contribute to the Nation's 
economic development by conducting scientific and technological research and 
by training the workforce. Data on research and development (R&D) expenditures 
at higher education institutions and degrees earned by field of study provide 
val uable information about trends in the size of that research contribution and the 
training of scientists and engineers. 

Research and development expenditures at doctorate-granting institutions con- 
stituted about 9 percent of total national R&D expenditures in 1986 (Indicator 2:7). 
Inflation-adjusted R&D expenditures at these institutions, which spend nearly all 
of the R&D funds available to highor education, grew substantially from 1972 to 
1986, generally in line with growth in the total national R&D effort. 

Continued R&D growth depends upon the availability of highly trained scientific 
and technical manpower. Between 1971 and 1986, the number of bachelor's and 
master's degrees awarded in the natural sciences (physical, biological, and com- 
puter sciences combined) increased (Indicators 2:4 and 2:5). The increase was en- 
tirely the result of tremendous growth in the computer sciences. In addition, 
engineering became much more popular during the period, with the rate of degree 
growth in this field far outpacing growth in total degrees. 



At the doctoral level, where research scientists and college faculty are trained, the 
number of degrees awarded in the natural sciences and in engineering decreased 
15 and 6 percent, respectively, between 1971 and 1986 {Indicator 2:5). There is 
evidence of a recent halt or turnaround in this downward movement, though. In 
engineering, the number of earned degrees has increased steadily since 1978. 
Also, earned degrees in the natural sciences, although still substantially below 1971 
levels, increased some in the 1980s. 

The decline in the number of doctor's degrees awarded by American colleges and 
universities in scientific and technical fields would have been greater had it not 
been for the increasing presence of foreign students. While the number of U.S. 
citizens and resident aliens specializing in these fields at the doctoral level dropped 
between 1977 and 1985, the number of foreign students grew (Indicator 2:9). For 
example, the number of foreign students receiving degrees in the physical and 
biological sciences increased 26 percent, whereas the number of American recip- 
ients declined 2 percent. The influx of foreign students has been important in 
engineering as well, accounting for 92 percent of the growth. 

The foreign student presence in the natural sciences and engineering has also 
been felt at the bachelor's and master's levels. The number of such students earn- 
ing physical and biological science degrees increased between 1977 and 1985, 
whereas the number of Americans declined. Both groups earned more computer 
science and engineering degrees, but foreign students accounted for 7 percent 
of the growth at the bachelor's level and 40 percent at the master's level. 

The declining interest of American students in basic scientific fields has created 
considerable concern about the country's ability to remain scientifically and 
technologically competitive. The fear is that an insufficient number of Americans 
are being trained to replace an aging scientific workforce in higher education, in- 
dustry, and government. 

The extent to which this is a problem depends partially on whether foreign students 
graduating from U.S. schools remain in this country to work after completing their 
degrees. Data on the post-degree plans of new foreign doctorate recipients sug- 
gest that many of them take jobs or pursue postdoctoral study here, and that the 
proportion doing so has increased in the last several years (Indicator 2:9). In 1986, 
37 percent of all foreign doctoral students receiving degrees in the natural sciences 
and engineering had specific plans to work or study in the United States, at least 
temporarily. Only 26 percent had had such plans 10 years earlier. 
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College Costs and Financial Resources 
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Current concerns about the financing of higher education have focused on several 
interrelated issues pertaining to tuition levels, expenditures, and revenue sources. 
The following questions are among those being asked: Have colleges relied more 
and more on tuition and fees as a source of revenue? What proportion of expen- 
ditures is spent on instruction and research as opposed to other functions, such 
as administration? Have faculty salaries, an important component of instructional 
expenditures, kept pace with inflation? Several indicators in this volume address 
these questions and thus provide insights into the nature and magnitude of trends 
in the price and costs of higher education. 

Tuition charges: Following declines in the late 1970s, average undergraduate tui- 
tion charges, adjusted for inflation, rose sharply at all types of public and private 
institutions, particularly the latter, during the first half of the 1980s (Indicator 2:14). 
At private institutions, tuition increases were accompanied by substantial growth 
in expenditures for scholarships and fellowships. In fact, for the 1977-1986 period 
as a whole, these expenditures grew proportionately more than tuition and fees. 

Institutional revenues and expenditures: Higher education revenues, after account- 
ing for inflation, were substantially higher in 1986 than in 1976 (Indicator 2:13). 
Growth occurred throughout the 10-year period at private institutions but mainly 
after 1984 at public ones. Over the period, the relative importance of different 
revenue sources remained about the same at both public and private institutions. 
Private institutions were heavily dependent on tuition and fees. In 1986, like 10 
years earlier, a little more than one-half of the revenue at private 4-year institutions 
and two-thirds at private 2-year institutions came from this source. Public institu- 
tions depended much less heavily on tuition and fees, instead relying primarily on 
State and local government appropriations for the bulk of their revenues. 

With few exceptions, all types of expenditures per full-time-equivalent (FTE) stu- 
dent, after accounting for inflation, were higher in 1 986 than in 1 977. This was true 
at all types of public and private colleges and universities (Indicator 2:14). Much 
of the increase occurred in the mid-1980s. Administrative expenses, up sharply, 
especially at private institutions, increased proportionately more than instructional 
expenses. Expenditures for research, an important function of higher education, 
were higher in 1986 than in 1977 at both public and private universities and other 
4-year institutions, particularly public ones. At private universities, however, these 
expenditures had dropped dramatically through the late 1 970s and early 1 980s and 
only recently have exceeded 1977 levels. A similar, though less-pronounced and 
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clear-cut, trend occurred at private 4-year institutions other than universities. 

Inflation-adjusted faculty salaries for all professorial ranks, an important compo- 
nent of higher education costs, declined substantially from 1973 to 1981 at all types 
of public and private institutions (Indicator 2:1 5). Between the early 1980s and 1986, 
the latest year for which data are available, these salaries climbed steadily upward, 
but not enough to compensate for earlier losses. 



Minority Participation and Degree Attainment 



There is considerable debate about higher education's success in reaching out to 
racial and ethnic minorities. Indicators of racial/ethnic similarities and differences 
in college participation and completion rates, degree attainment, and field of study 
are important to the debate. 

Following increases in the early to mid-1970s, the proportion of black and Hispanic 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolled in higher education dropped somewhat and then leveled 
off through the mid-1980s (Indicator 2:19). Reflecting earlier growth in the parti- 
cipation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds, minority young adults-those 25 to 34 years 
old-have become better educated (Indicator 2:2). Through much of the 1970s and 
into the early 1980s, growing proportions of young adult blacks and Hispanics had 
attended college for at least 1 year and had completed 4 or more years. White 
young adults also experienced educational gains over the period, but their college 
completion rates grew proportionately less than the rates of blacks and Hispanics. 
Still, whites remain much more likely than the others to attend and finish college. 

Despite growing college-age and young adult populations and stable participation 
rates, blacks earned fewer bachelor's and advanced degrees in 1985 than in 1977 
(Indicator 2:10). Men accounted for most of the decline. Although fewer black 
women earned master's degrees in 1985 than in 1977, they earned more bachelor's, 
doctor's and first-professional degrees, particularly the latter. 

Hispanics earned more degrees in 1985 than in 1977 at all levels. The increases 
were generally in line with their population growth. Asians and American Indians 
also earned more degrees at all levels, but whites earned fewer at the master's 
and doctor's levels. 

Students' fields of study can influence the type of jobs they get and ths amounts 
'hey earn. Indicator 2:11 shows substantial differences in field preferences by race 
and ethnicity. The most pronounced field of study differences in 1995 as well as 
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1977 occurred in preferences for the natural sciences and engineering and for 
education. Natural sciences and engineering, already the most popular fields 
among Asians, grew even more popular with them between 1 977 and 1 985. These 
fields accounted for 42 percent of the bachelor's degrees earned by Asians in 1985, 
35 percent of the master's degrees, and 56 percent of the doctor's degrees. Much 
smaller proportions of other racial/ethnic groups received degrees in these fields. 
They were about equally popular among whites, blacks, Hispanics, and American 
Indians, except at the doctoral level, where smaller proportions of blacks and Amer- 
ican Indians specialized in them. 

Education was by far the most popular field at the master's level among non-Asian 
minorities in both 1977 and 1985. Although it declined substantially in popularity 
between those years, it accounted for about 4 out of every 10 master's degrees 
earned in 1985 by blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians. At the doctoral level, 
education degrees constituted by far the greatest portion of total degrees earned 
by blacks and American Indians. Close to 45 percent of the doctoral degrees earned 
by these groups were in education compared with about 25 percent earned by 
whites and Hispanics and 8 percent by Asians. 



Conclusion 



The indicators presented in this volume, while not providing a comprehensive pic- 
ture of higher education, furnish important insights into the condition of the system. 
On the positive side, the system continued to grow in size and diversity in the 1980s. 
Enrollments increased despite a decline in the traditional college-age population. 
The total number of degrees and the number awarded to racial and ethnic minor- 
ities, except blacks, also increased. A college education continued to make an im- 
portant difference in workers' earnings. Research and development expenditures 
at academic institutions grew considerably. And faculty salaries recaptured some 
of their earlier losses in purchasing power. 

Some less encouraging trends have also occurred in higher education in the 1980s. 
Tuition increased substantially, as did most types of higher education expenditures. 
Fewer Americans earned degrees in scientific and engineering fields, white the 
foreign student presence in these fields, especially at the graduate level, g.ew. 
These trends have created concern about the country's ability to replace an aging 
scientific workforce and to remain competitive internationally. Finally, despite 
population growth and stable participation rates, the number of degrees earned 
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by black Americans decreased at all degree levels, except the first-professional, 
with the largest decrease at the master's level. 

Indicators are a valuable tool in monitoring these and other trends In higher educa- 
tion. Indicator development work will continue in order to fill information gaps and 
address new policy issues. Several new periodic surveys are in progress at the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics. These surveys will provide valuable baseline 
and trend data in a number of areas where little or no data currently exist. These 
areas include: enrollment in all postsecondary institutions; student financial-aid 
packaging; levels of student education-related debt; and staffing patterns at higher 
education institutions. The availability of these data will permit the development 
of new indicators in the future that will result in a much broader and more com- 
plete picture of the condition of postsecondary education. 
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A. Outcomes: Student Performance 



Indicator 2:1 College student achievement: Selected short-term and long-term 
trends 

• Achievement among college graduates, as measured by tests for admission 
to graduate school programs, has declined over the long-term (over 20 years), 
particularly in social sciences and humanities. 

• More recent trends (10 years), however, show some Improvement, most 
notably in the professional fields of engineering and education. 



Since the publication of several national reports on the quality of American higher 
education in 1984 and 1985, there has been growing interest in measuring the 
academic achievement of college students/ At least eight States have initiated 
assessment programs in their public institutions of higher education, and an equal 
number of States are developing similar programs. National data are availal le from 
the various tests taken by students in the process of applying to graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. Of these, only the Graduate Record Examinations (GRE) offer 
the potential for historical comparisons. 

The accompanying chart presents both the long-term and recent trends in student 
performance on selected GRE tests. The changes are expressed in Standard 
Deviation Units, a measure that makes achievement scores more comparable 
across the years and by type of test than do average scores. Over the long term 
(1964-87), only performance in mathematics showed a large degree of improve- 
ment, while scores for most other scientific and technical fields remained un- 
changed. Achievement declined in education and in the humanities and social 
sciences. Essentially, the greatest declines occurred in subjects requiring high ver- 
bal skills. 

The more recent trend in test scores (1976-87) presents some encouraging 
divergences, particularly in view of the increased number of test-takers since 1980. 
The rate of decline has slowed or reversed in education, in the overall verbal test, 
and in most other fields that exhibited moderate or extreme long-term declines. 

These daia should not be interpreted as indicators of the overall quality of higher 
education in the United States. In general, they reflect the performance of a self- 
selected, though large, group of test-takers whose educational aspirations are 
higher than most of their peers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Research, The Standardized Test Scores of Col- 
lege Graduates, 1964-1982, 1985; and special tabulations. 
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Chart 2:1. -Long-term and short-term changes in performance on Graduate 
Record Examinations: 1964-1987 



Test 



Mathematxs 
Physics 
Quantitative 1 
Engineering 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Computer science 2 
Economics 
Education 
Psychology 
Music 
Geology 
VerbaP 
English literature 
History 

Sociology 
Political science 




Change 



I Long term 
(1964-1987) 

Short term 
(1976-1987) 



-1.2 -1 -0.8-0.6 



0.2 0.4 



Change in standard deviation units 



1 Quantitative and Verbal examinations are general examinations. All others are subject area tests. 

2 Tests began in 1976. 

NOTE: A change in the range of -0.10 to + 0.10 is really no change. Changes exceeding -0.4 or +0 4 
are large. 

SOURCE: Office of Research, The Standardized Test Scores of College Graduates, 1964-1982, 1985; 
and special tabulations. 



A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:2 Trends in higher education attainment 



• The proportion of young adults (25- to 34-years old) with some college educa- 
tion rose more than 50 percent during the 1970s, and then remained level in 
the 1980s. 

• In 1987, nearly 5 out of 20 young adults had completed 4 or more years of 
college, while more than 7 of 20 had completed at least 2 years and about 9 
of 20 had completed at least 1 year. 



The Nation's educational growth has an impact on its social and economic life, af- 
fecting the welfare of individuals, families, and the Nation as a whole. Trends in 
college attendance and completion rates indicate changes in the educational level 
of the country's workforce and thus provide clues to current and future 
socioeconomic conditions. 

The considerable growth in educational attainment of the population 25- to 34-years 
old is shown below. 



Year 




Years of college attended 




1 or more 


2 or more 


4 or more 






Percent 




1970 


30 


24 


16 


1975 


39 


32 


21 


1980 


46 


38 


24 


1987 


45 


38 


24 



Between 1970 and 1979, the proportion of black young adults who attended col- 
lege doubled. (Those who had attended for at least 1 year increased from 15 to 
31 percent, and those who had completed 4 or mor6 years increased from 6 to 13 
percent.) During the same period, the percentage of white young adults who had 
attended college also increased, but at a slower rate than that of blacks. Despite 
their gains, blacks are still less likely to attend college and, if they do attend, are 
less likely to complete 4 years than are whites. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Educational Attainment in the United 
States," various years, Current Population Reports, Series P-20; and unpublished tabulations from the 
March supplement to the Current Population Survey. 



Chart 2:2. -Trends in the number of years of college completed by 25- to 
34-year-olds: 1970-1987 




SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, various 



A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:3 Degrees conferred, by level 



• Degrees granted by American colleges and universities at all levels increased 
by 31 percent between 1971 and 1986. 

• Associate degrees showed the greatest absolute rise, increasing by 193,000, 
or 77 percent, during this period. 

Trends in the number of degrees conferred provide a sense of the productivity of 
the Nation's system of colleges and universities and provide clues to the level of 
trained individuals in the society. In the last 1 5 years, the number of degrees award- 
ed annually rose from 1 .4 million to 1 .8 million; but the numbers and relative growth 
at each level contrasted substantially, reflecting changing interests and educational 
goals of students as well as changing needs of prospective employers. 

Between 1971 and 1986, the number of bachelor's degrees conferred rose from 
nearly 840,000 to nearly 988,000, but this growth was not steady. The number of 
degrees had climbed to almost 946,000 in 1974, but this rise was followed by a 
period of declining numbers until 1980, when a steady upswing began. The number 
awarded in 1986 represented an all-time high. Nevertheless, because of greater 
relative growth at other levels, bachelor's degrees accounted for only 54 percent 
of all degrees conferred that year, a drop from 60 percent in 1971. 

Associate degrees conferred, in rising from 253,000 to 446,000 during the period, 
increased their percentage of the total from 18 to 24 percent. Similarly, by nearly 
doubling the number of degrees granted, the first-professional level also increased 
its proportion of the total, going from 2.7 to 4.0 percent (38,000 to 74,000 award- 
ed). While Master's degrees, as a proportion of the total, declined from 17 to 16 
percent, their absolute numbers increased form 231,000 to 289,000 over this 
period. Doctor's degrees changed very little in number, varying from a low of 32,000 
in 1971 to a high of 35,000 in 1973. Their share of the total declined from 2.3 to 
1 .8 percent. 

While the number of bachelor's degrees awarded in 1986 was the greatest to date, 
the number of degrees at other levels that year represented declines from previous 
highs. Associate degrees fell 2.3 percent after 1983 and first-professional degrees 
1 .5 percent after 1985. There were 9 percent fewer master's degrees in 1986 than 
in 1977 and 3 percent fewer doctorates than in 1973. 



SOURCE: U. S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Chart 2:3. -Trends in the number of degrees awarded at colleges and univer- 
sities, by level: Academic years ending 1971-1986 



Number of degrees 
(in thousands) 



Bachelor's degrees 




Associate degress 




First-professional degrees 
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Doctor's degrees 



1981 

Academic year ending 



1 r — ' — r~ 

1983 1985 

1986 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Degrees and Other 
Formal Awards Conferred surveys, various years. 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:4 Bachelor's degrees conferred, by field 



• The number of bachelor's degrees awarded in the arts and sciences fell by 
75,000 between 1970-71 and 1905-86, while the number of technical and pro- 
fessional degrees rose by 224,000. 

• Technical and professional degrees increased from 50 percent of all degrees 
conferred in academic year 1970-71 to over 65 percent in 1985-86. 



Over the years, students have tended to shift the emphasis of their studies away 
from some fields and toward others. Such shifts, reflected in t!ie numbers of 
bachelor's degrees awarded in particular fields, can profoundly affect demand for 
courses and the supply in various job markets. For this reason, employers seek- 
ing job applicants, college administrators planning future programs, analysts track- 
ing employment trends, and others keenly follow the trends in bachelor awards. 

In recent years, the proportion of students receiving bachelor's degrees in the tradi- 
tional arts and sciences has declined generally, although a small upturn occurred 
in 1985-86. This decline has been heavily concentrated in the social sciences 
(including psychology), where the number of degrees has fallen by 59,000 (30 
percent) since 1970-71 . The number of physical and biological sciences degrees 
(including mathematics) dropped by 5,000 (7 percent), and humanities degrees 
declined by 1 1 ,000 (8 percent). 

During the same period, the number of degrees awarded in several other fields 
rose: business by 123,000 (107 percent), computer and information sciences by 
40,000 (1 ,654 percent), and engineering and engineering technologies by 46,000 
(92 percent). These increases were partially offset by an 89,000 (51 percent) decline 
in the number of education degrees conferred. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Chart 2:4. -Trends in the number of bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: 
Academic years ending 1971-1986 
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Academic year ending 



SOURCE: CentR' for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1988. 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 

Indicator 2:5 Advanced degrees conferred, by field 



• In the past decade, the distribution of master's degrees by field has changed 
markedly; degrees in education have fallen dramatically, while those In busi- 
ness have increased greatly. 

• At the doctoral level, the number of degrees in engineering and the physical 
and biological sciences has declined, while the number In most other fields 
has increased. 



Trends in students' fields of concentration can provide important information on 
changing student interests and on students' responses to changing labor markets. 
They may also provide clues about ongoing or future changes in the demand for 
faculty in different disciplines. 

Since academic year 1976-77 a peak year for the total number of master's degrees 
awarded, degrees in arts and sciences have declined 15 percent. This decline has 
been experienced by all three broad sectors of the arts and sciences —physical 
and biological sciences, social sciences, and humanities. At the same time, the 
number of master's degrees in the technical/professional area has decreased 7 
percent, but this decline has not been uniform among the technical/professional 
fields. While the number of degrees in education was dropping 40 percent, the total 
degrees awarded in the other technical/professional fields were increasing by 27 
percent. Master's degrees in business rose by 45 percent and those in engineer- 
ing by 33 percent. Although the percentage of degrees in education has declined 
while degrees in other technical/professional fields have increased, education re- 
mains the largest single field of study at that level, accounting for over one quarter 
of all degrees. 

The total number of doctor's degrees conferred annually changed very little be- 
tween 1971 and 1986. However, while the number of degrees in most fields (social 
sciences, humanities, business, and education) increased, there were significant 
declines in engineering and the physical and biological sciences. Engineering 
degrees declined by 6 percent, life sciences by 8 percent, physical sciences by 
19 percent, but doctoral degrees in mathematics dropped by 38 percent. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Chart 2:5. -Trends in the percent of master's degrees conferred, by selected field: 
Academic years ending 1971-1986 



Percent of total 
50-i 




SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Degrees and Other 
Formal Awards Conferred survey, various years. 



A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:6 Activities of recent college graduates 



• Approximately 1 year after obtaining a bachelor's degree, the proportion of 
graduates working full-time was substantially greater for technical/profes- 
sional majors than for arts and science majors. 

• Arts and science majors were more often enrolled in school (of all types) and 
not working full-time than were technical/professional majors. 

• Graduates in 1980 and 1984 displayed similar patterns of work and postsec- 
ondary enrollment. 



What college graduates do shortly after graduation is one measure of the outcomes 
of higher education. It may also indicate the characteristics and objectives of the 
undergraduate curriculum. Undergraduate majors in certain fields typically pur- 
sue more formal education before taking full- . me work. Other fields, offering 
specific job-related training, show much higher levels of employment immediately 
after graduation. 

The National Center for Education Statistics surveyed two groups of college grad- 
uates 1 to 2 years after receiving their bachelor's degrees. Graduates of 1979-80 
were surveyed in 1981, and graduates of 1983-84 were surveyed in 1985. Two 
trends emerged: 

- graduates in technical/professional fields (engineering, business, health, educa- 
tion, and public affairs and social services) had higher rates of employment but 
lower rates of school enrollment than graduates of arts and science fields; and 

— little change in either area has occurred over this time period. 

One fourth of all arts and science majors were enrolled in school and not working 
full-time 1 or 2 years after graduation. This proportion approximately tripled that 
of undergraduate majors in technical/professional fields with the same pattern of 
work and study activities. 

More than one half (55 percent) of all arts and science majors were employed full- 
time 1 or 2 years after receiving their bachelor's degrees in 1 983-84. This propor- 
tion was considerably lower than the 78 percent full-time employment rate for 
undergraduate majors in the technical/professional fields during the same time 
period after graduation. 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College 
Graduates Survey, various years, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 2:6. -Activities of recent bachelor's degree recipients, by major field and 
year of graduation: Academic years ending 1980 and 1984 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates survey, various years. 
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A. Outcomes; Transitions 



Indicator 2:7 Higher education spending on research and development 



• Doctorat^granting institutions spent substantially increasing amounts on 
research and development (R&D) between fiscal years 1972 and 19£6, after 
accounting for inflation. 

• These institutions 9 share of total U.S. spending on R&D remained the same 
In 1986 as in 1972 (9 percent). 

• The Federal government remains the primary source of R&D expenditures at 
academic Institutions, but its role has declined somewhat. 



The Nation's institutions of higher education are an important source of new scien- 
tific and technological knowledge. Much of this knowledge comes from doctorate- 
granting institutions, which spend nearly all the R&D funds available to hiyner 
education. The condition of the R&D effort at those institutions is therefore viewed 
by many as vital to the Nation's economic health and its competitiveness in world 
markets. 

Between viscal years 1972 and 1986, constant dollar R&D expenditures at 
doctorate-granting institutions increased by two-thirds. Growth occurred throughout 
most of the period, with a slight decline in 1 974 and a slowdown in the early 1 980s. 
For the period as a whole, it paralleled growth in the total national R&D effort, with 
academic R&D expenditures remaining at about 9 percent of the total. As a pro- 
portion of the gross national product (GNP), academic R&D expenditures were at 
about the same level (about 0.2 percent) throughout the period. 

Federal funds remain by far the largest source of academic R&D expenditures and 
increased during the 1972-86 period by over 50 percent after inflation. Still, the 
relative importance of Federal funds dropped and institutions shifted to a greater 
reliance on industry and institutional funds. Federal funds constituted 62 percent 
of the R&D expenditures at doctorate-granting institutions in 1986, down from 68 
percent in 1972. Funds from State and local governments also declined as a per- 
cent of the total during this time. Industry funds, however, increased from 3 to 6 
percent and institutional funds from 12 to 17 percent of the total. 



SOU1CE: National Science Board, Science indicators: The 1985 Report, 1985. National Science Foun- 
dation , Earfy Release cf Summary statistics on Academic Science/Engineering Resources, October 1 987 
(based on Scientific and Engineering Expenditures at Universities and Colleges survey, various years). 
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Chart 2:7. -Trends in research and development expenditures at doctorate- 
granting institutions: Fiscal years 1972-1986 
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Source: National Science Foundation. Scientific and Engineering Expenditures at Universities and 
Colleges survey, various years. 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:8 Earnings of young adults, by educational attainment 



• Among young adults working full-time, year-round, the college-educated 
generally earned more annually during the 1978-87 period than those who 
had completed only 4 years of high school, regardless of race or sex. 

• The earnings advantage of the college-educated was more pronounced 
among those who had completed 4 or more years of college than among those 
who had only completed 1-3 years. 



Numerous studies have examined the effect of education on an individual's earn- 
ings potential. 1 There is considerable disagreement about how education affects 
earnings, how big that effect is, and the influence of other factors, such as innate 
ability and socioeconomic status. Still, most agree that there is a link, whether direct 
or indirect, between the amount of education one receives and one's earnings. 

From 1978 to 1987, college-educated young adults, regardless of race or sex, 
earned more than young adults with only a high school education. 2 This earnings 
gap was greater for those who had completed 4 or more years of college than for 
those who had only completed 1-3 years. To illustrate, in 1987, whites with 4 or 
more years of college earned 41 percent more than whites with 4 years of high 
school, whereas those with 1-3 years of college earned only 16 percent more. 
These findings are in line with those of a recent Bureau of the Census study show- 
ing that, in 1 984, highly educated people generally earned more than less-educated 
people. 3 

The earnings advantage of college-educated young adults with at least 4 years of 
college generally grew larger as the 1978-87 period progressed. This upward trend 
was most pronounced among women and occurred among blacks only during the 
tatter part of the period. 



1 Gordon K. Doug'ass, "Economic Returns on Investments in Higher Education," in Howard R. Bowen 
(ed.), Investment fa Learning: The Individual and Social Value of American Higher Education (Washington, 
D.C.: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1977), 359-387. 

2 The young adults discussed here were 25- to 34-year-old black, white, male and female full-time, year- 
round workers. 

3 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "What's It Worth? Educational Background 
and Economic Status: Spring 1984," Current Population Reports, Series P-70, No. 1 1 . (Washington, 
D.C., 1C37). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March 
of various years, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 2:8. 



-Trends in the ratio of earnings of persons with 1-3 and 4 or more 
years of college to those with 4 years of high school, by race and sex 
(full-time, year-round workers 25 to 34 years old): 1978-1987 
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SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, March of various years, unpublished 
tabulations. 
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A* Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:9 Degrees earned by foreign students 



• From 1977 to 1985, foreign students earned an increasing proportion of the 
bachelor's and graduate degrees awarded by American colleges and 
universities. 

• The presence of foreign students is most pronounced at the master's and doc- 
tor's levels, particularly in the natural sciences and engineering, where they 
earned about 1 out of every 4 degrees in 1985. 



The size of the foreign student population in the Nation's colleges and universities 
is significant for several reasons. It can affect enrollment levels and in turn influence 
the use of material, personnel, and financial resources, both the amount used and 
how they are allocated. It may also affect U.S. economic competitiveness, depend* 
ing on whether students stay in this country to work or conduct postdoctoral 
research or whether they return to their homelands. 

Between academic years 1976-77 and 1984-85, the number of foreign students 1 
graduating from American institutions rose substantially at all degree levels. Much 
of this increase occurred in the natural sciences and engineering, 2 but considerable 
growth took place in nonscientific fields as well. In contrast to foreign students, 
the number of Americans receiving master's and doctor's degrees declined and 
the number receiving baccalaureate degrees increased comparatively little. 

An important question in assessing the economic impact of foreign students is 
whether they return to their countries after receiving their degrees or remain in this 
country for further study or work. Of those earning doctorates in the natural 
sciences and engineering in 1986, over one-third had definite plans to stay in the 
United States at least temporarily. 3 Just over one-foui th had such plans 1 0 years 
earlier. Of those planning to stay in this country in 1986, about 4 in 10 had jobs 
and 6 in 10 planned to pursue postdoctoral study. 



'As used here, the term "foreign students" refers to "nonresident aliens," that is, to non*U,S. citizens 
holding temporary visas. 

2 Physical and life sciences, mathematics, computer and information sciences, and engineering. 
3 ln formation on post-graduation plans is only available for doctorate recipients. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Diyest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1980, 1982, 1987, and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred, various years). National Science Foundation, Survey of Earned Doctorates, various years, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 2:9,-l*ends in the percent of degrees earned by foreign students in United 
States colleges and universities: Selected academic years ending 
1977-1985 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred survey, 
various years. 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:10 Degrees earned, by race and ethnicity 



• Despite an increase in the young adult black population, blacks earned fewer 
degrees in 1985 than in 1977 at all degree leve 1 " except the first-professional. 

• The number of degrees awarded to Hispanics, Asians, and American In- 
dians/Alaskan Natives, however, was higher at all levels. 

The ability of our colleges and universities to attract and retain minority students 
is important to the Nation's success in achieving its joal of equal opportunity. 
Change in the number oi degrees earned by minorities in relation to their popula- 
tion provides one measure of higher education's progress toward this goal. 1 * 2 

Blacks earned fewer degrees in 1985 than in 1977 at all degree levels except the 
first-professional (e.g., M.D., J.D.). The declines are particularly significant when 
compared with increases in the young adult black population during the same 
period: it rose 7 percent among 18- to 24-year-olds and 40 percent among 25- to 
34-year-olds. 1 Men accounted for nearly two-thirds of the drop in degrees. Below 
is the percent change in degrees earned by blacks between 1977 and 1985. 



Degree level 


Black men 


Black women 


Bachelor's 


-8 


3 


Master's 


-33 


-34 


Doctor's 


-27 


22 


First-professional 


-8 


81 



Hispanics, Asians, and American Indians/Alaskan Natives earned more degrees 
in 1985 than in 1977 at all levels. The increase amcng Hispanics in the 1980s was 
in line with their population growth. Between 1982 and 1986, the Hispanic popula- 
tion 1b to 24 years old increased 1 3 percent and the population 1 8 to 34 years old 
increased 20 percent. 2 Over the same general period (1981 to 1985), the number 
of bachelor's degrees earned by Hispanics grew 19 percent and the number of all 
degrees to Hispanics grew 17 percent. 



1 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Estimates of the Population of the United 
States, by Age, Sex, and Race," Current Population Reports. Series P-25, Nos. 917 and 1,000. 

2 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, The Hispanic Population in the United States: 
March 1986 and 1987 (Advance Report), r Current Populaticn Reports. Series P-20, No. 416. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1980, 1982, 1987, and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey of Earned Degrees 
Conferred, various years). 



Chart 2: 10. -Percent change in number of degrees earned, by degree level and 
race/ethnicity of recipient: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 
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SOURCF National Center fcr Education Statistics, Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred survey. 
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A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:11 Field of study, by race and ethnicity 



• In 1985, as in 1977, the natural sciences and engineering were far more 
popular among Asian degree recipients than among white and other minori- 
ty recipients. 

• Despite substantial declines in popularity between 1977 and 1985, education 
remains by far the most popular field at the master's level among non-Asian 
minorities. 



The field of study peopb pursue while in college is related to the jobs they get and 
the amounts they earn. A recent study by the Bureau of the Census, for example, 
showed that workers who had majored in engineering, natural sciences, or busi- 
ness and management generally had higher average earnings in 1984 than those 
who had majored in social science, education, or the humanities. 1 How racial and 
ethnic groups differ in their fields of study can provide clues to why they have dif- 
ferent labor market experiences. 

Racial/ethnic groups differ substantially in the fields they study. The most pro- 
nounced differences in 1985 as well as 1977 occurred in preferences for the natural 
sciences, engineering, and education. 2 The natural sciences and engineering were 
the most popular fields among Asian degree recipients. Much smaller proportions 
of the degree recipients from other racial/ethnic groups specialized in these fields. 

Between 1977 and 1985, the number of degrees earned in these fields increased 
among all racial/ethnic groups, except among white and American Indian doctoral 
recipients. Minority gains were substantial in most cases. 

During this period there was a substantial shift away from education at the 
bachelor's and master's levels among all racial/ethnic groups. Despite the large 
drop, education remains by far the most popular field among non-Asian minorities 
at the master^ level. At the doctoral level, education degrees constitute the greatest 
portion of total degrees earned by blacks and American Indians. 



' U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "What's It Worth? Educational Background 
and Economic Status: Spring 1984," Current Population Reports. Series P-70, No. 11. (Washington, 
D.C.: 1987), table 4. 

2 Natural science and engineering fields include physical and biological sciences, computer and in- 
formation sciences, and engineering and engineering technologies. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1980 and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Conferred) 
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Indicator 2:11 



Chart 2: 11. -Percent of degrees earned in natural sciences and engineering, by 
race/ethnicity and degree level: Academic years ending 1977 and 
1985 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred survey. 



A. Outcomes: Transitions 



Indicator 2:12 Literacy among college students and graduates 



• Among young adults who had attended college 2 or more years but had not 
graduated, those still enrolled had higher functional literacy scores than those 
no longer enrolled. 

• The literacy scores of young adults with 2 or ir?«e years of college completed 
who were still enrolled were similar to the scores of college graduates. 



Assessing what students learn in college has been the subject of rising interest 
in recent years. As yet, no consensus exists on what students should learn or how 
to assess that knowledge across different fields and different schools. In 1985, the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress assessed the literacy skills of 21* 
to 25-year-olds, including college students and graduates. While the basic literacy 
skills assessed in this survey would generally not be considered college-level, they 
could represent a foundation needed to pursue college-level studies. 

One possible conclusion based on these comparisons is that more literate students 
persist in college, but that the last 2 years of college do not contribute to an in- 
crease in literacy skills as measured by the prose, document, and quantitative 
scales. The literacy scales were defined as follows: 

Prose comprehension— the knowledge and skills needed to understand 
and use information from texts that include editorials, news stories, and 
poems. 

Document literacy— the knowledge and skills required to locate and use 
information contained in forms such as job applications, bus schedules, 
maps, and tables. 

Quantitative literacy— the knowledge and skills needed to apply 
arithmetic operations embedded in printed materials, such as a 
checkbook or order form. 

Even college upperclassmen and graduates have ample room for improving their 
literacy skills. Half of the young adults with a 4-year college degree performed below 
the upper level of the literacy scales. This level included such tasks as summariz- 
ing in writing an argument made in a lengthy newspaper column and calculating 
the amount of a tip for a restaurant bill using a prescribed percentage. 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "Young Adult Literacy 
and Schooling," Monograph, forthcoming. 
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Chart 2: 12- Average scores of white, non-Hispanic young adults aged 21 to 25, 
by educational attainment: 1985 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 2:13 Revenues of colleges and universities 



• State and local appropriations are the largest source of funds for public In- 
stitutions (58 percent) but a negligible source (1 percent) for private 
institutions. 

• Private institutions depend primarily on tuition and fees as a source of revenue 
(53 percent). 

This country contains a large number of colleges and universities-from community 
colleges, to liberal arts colleges, to professional schools, to research universities. 
About 1,500 of these institutions are governed by localities or by States primarily 
to serve their populations. Some 1,800 more are under private control, some 
religious and some independent. All institutions of higher education are supported 
by the same array of funding sources, but to widely varying degrees, depending 
upon whether they are publicly or privately controlled. These sources in turn are 
affected by a number of factors, including fluctuations in the economy and percep- 
tions of whether investments, be they in the form of taxes, gifts or tuition payments, 
are yielding expected benefits-to individuals or to the country. 

For public institutions, State and local appropriations were by far the most impor- 
tant revenue source throughout the period from 1976 to 1986. The second most 
important source in 1986 was government grants and contracts, most of which 
came from Federal sources. In the early years of the period, however, tuition and 
fees had been the second largest source of revenue for public institutions. 

Private institutions relied heavily on tuition and fees and secondarily on govern- 
ment grants and contracts during the 1976-86 period. Thase institutions also derive 
a large share of their income from nongovernmental gifts, grants and contracts (14 
percent) in 1986. 

While private institutions acquired 32 percent of higher education revenues, they 
accounted for only 23 percent of higher education enrollment. Public 2-year institu- 
tions accounted for only 13 percent of aJI revenues but attracted 35 percent of the 
total enrollment. (Seo Indicator 2:1b on enrollments.) 



SOUF^E: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS surveys Financial Statistics of institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, various years, and Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities, various years). 
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Chart 2:13.-Shares and sources of revenues for public and private institutions of 
higher education: Fiscal year 1986 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1988. 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 2:14 Allocation of expenditures per student and tuition levels 



• Expenditures for instruction, research, and administration, as well as 
undergraduate tuition charges, rose considerably more than inflation during 
the mid-1980s at both public and private universities. 

• Since the early 1980s, tuition has increased proportionately more than instruc- 
tional expenditures at all types of public and private colleges and universities. 



Rising college tuition is of considerable concern to policymakers, educators, and 
students and their families. Why tuition continues to climb is a hotly debated sub- 
ject. Information on where colleges and universities spend their money and how 
expenditure patterns have changed in relation to tuition enhances the public 
debate. 

With few exceptions, expenditnres per full-time-equivalent (FTE) studem ,/ in- 
flation, were higher in academic year 1985-86 than in 1976-77 at all types oi public 
and private, nonprofit, institutions.* Much of the rise has occurred since the early 
1980s. Administrative expenditures grew substantially particularly at private univer- 
sities, where they were 33 percent higher in 1986 than in 1977. Expenditures on 
instruction also grew between those years, but less than administrative expen- 
ditures. At universities and other 4-year institutions, especially public ones, expen- 
ditures on research, a major function of higher education, also were higher in 1S36 
than in 1977. Expenditures for scholarships and fellowships were up sharply at all 
types of private institutions. They increased comparatively little at public univer- 
sities, however, and actually declined at other types of public institutions. 

Following declines in the late 1970s, average undergraduate tuition and fees, ad- 
justed for inflation, rose sharply at all types of public and private institutions dur- 
ing the first half of the 1980s. They grew proportionately more than comparable 
increases in instructional expenditures but, except at 2-year institutions, less than 
administrative expenditures. At all types of private institutions, expenditures for 
scholarships and fellowships grew proportionately more than tuition charges. This 
was not the case at public institutions, however. 



O > 
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• This Indicator presents expenditure data in indexed form where 1 977 « 1 00. For actual dollars spent, 
see source document described below. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Recent Trends in Higher 
Education Finance, 1976-77 to 1985-86,* Higher Education Administrative Costs: Continuing the Siudy 
(based on the HEGIS surveys Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education, Institutional 
Characteristics of Colleges and Universities, and Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities), 1988. 
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Chart 2:14.-Index of selected expenditures per full-time^quivalent student and 
average undergraduate tuition charges (in constant dollars) at public 
and private universities: Academic years ending 1977-1986 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, surveys of Institutional Characteristics of Colleges 
and Universities, Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities, and Financial Statistics of Institutions 
of Higher Education, various years. 
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B. Resources: Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 2:15 Faculty salaries, by academic rank 



• During most of the 1970s and into the early 1980s, college faculty salaries 
at both public and private institutions steadily lost ground to inflation. 

• Since the early 1980s, faculty salaries have consistently outpaced inflation, 
but recent salary increases have not been large enough to restore purchas- 
ing power to early 1970s levels. 

College faculty salaries are of interest for two reasons. First, they are a cost to col- 
leges and universities and thus affect tuition levels, taxpayer charges, and student 
financial aid levels. Second, they can affect higher education's ability to attract and 
retain qualified instructional personnel. 

The salaries of full, associate, and assistant professors 1 more than doubled be- 
tween academic years ending 1 972 and 1 986. After adjusting for inflation, however, 
they declined substantially. Between the peak in 1973 and low point in 1981 or1982, 
their purchasing power dropped by a little over 20 percent. After that, inflaron- 
adjusted salaries climbed steadily upward. However, by 1986, the latest year for 
which data are available, the increases had not been big enough io compensate 
for earlier losses. The trends outlined here occurred at public as well as private 
institutions and at universities, other 4-year, and 2-year institutions. 

To get a perspective on changes in college faculty salaries, it is useful to compare 
them with changes in the salaries of other professions. During the 14-year period 
from 1971-72 to 1985-86, particularly in the late 1970s and early 1980s, the 
salaries of faculty increased more slowly than those of persons in six other pro- 
fessional occupations employed in medium-sized and large private firms. 2 The 
average salary of a full professor, for example, increased 130 percent over the 
period, whereas the average salary of an attorney increased 174 percent. 



1 This indicator displays salary changes between academic years 1971-72 and 1985-86 for three 
categories of full-time instructional staff on 9- or 10-month contracts-full professors, associate pro- 
fessors, and assistant professors. 

2 The occupations are: accountant, auditor, attorney, chief accountant, chemist, and engineer. Medium- 
sized and large firms are those employing 50 or more workers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, the HEGIS survey 
Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of ^dll-Time Instructional Faculty, various years. US. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Nations! Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, 
and Clerical Pay, March 1982 (Bulletin 2145) and March 1986 (Bulletin 2271). 



Chart 2:15.-Trends in average faculty salaries, by academic rank and control of 
institution: Academic years ending 1972-1986 
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SOURCE: National Center Education Statistics, Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time 
Instructional Faculty survey, various years. 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 2:16 College and university enrollment, by type and control of institution 



• Total enrollment In colleges and universities increased by nearly 4 million (45 
percent) between 1970 and 1983 and then \r^:\«ed by less than 1 percent 
from 1983 to 1987. 

• Between 1970 and 1983, enrollment growth was greatest in 2-year institutions, 
more than doubling in size from 2.2 million to almost 4.7 million students. 



Colleges and universities are regularly grouped by the predominant length of pro- 
grams they offer, 2-year or 4-year, and whether they operate under public or private 
control. Institutions in each category address somewhat different student needs. 
Enrollment trends in these institutions may indicate changing demand for different 
types of services offered. 

Between 1970 and 1983, enrollment in colleges and universities rose by 45 per- 
cent, from 8.6 million to 12.5 million. While the number of students at 4-year in- 
stitutions grew by 22 percent, enrollment in 2-year institutions grew by 1 12 percent 
reflectingramong other things, an increasing interest in higher education by the 
nontraditional older and part-time student. Public institutions, which enroll three 
times as many r&dents as private institutions, increased their enrollments at a 
faster rate. Since: 1983, enrollments at all types of institutions have been relative- 
ly steady, but in 1986 and 1987 enrollments were up slightly from 1985 levels. (See 
Indicator 2:18.) 

Enrollments may also bo measured in full-time equivalents (FTEs). For private 
schools, percent changes in FTE enrollments during the 1970s and early 1980s 
are not considerably different from the actual enrollments presented here. For 
public 2-year schools, however, the 1970-83 enrollment increase in FTEs was only 
85 percent; the actual increase was 1 12 percent. The difference reflects the large 
number of students attending part-time. 

In 1987, public institutions accounted for 77 percent of all higher education enroll- 
ment, and 2-year colleges accounted for 38 percent of all such enrollment. (See 
Indicator 2:13 on revenues for a brief comparison of the distribution of enrollment 
with distribution of revenues, by type and control of institution.) 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Fall Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education, 
various years); and -National Estimates of Higher Education Statistics: 1987," Early Estimates, Decem- 
ber 1987. 
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Chart 2: Id. -Trends in college and university enrollment, by type and control: 
Fall of selected years, 1970-1987 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1988. 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 2:17 Selected characteristics of students in higher education 



• Between 1970 and 1987, the proportion of part-time students in institutions 
of higher education increased from 32 to an estimated 42 percent. 

• The proportion of women enrolled also rose during that time from 41 to 53 
percent. 

• The proportion of students 25 years old or older rose from 28 percent in 1972 
to 39 percent in 1986. 



Changes in the composition cf the enrollment in higher education signal changes 
in the larger society. For example, enrollment changes may reflect evolving needs 
of the labor force or a shift in the interest or ability of individuals to attend higher 
education. 

In 1970, the typical college student was a male undergraduate between the ages 
of 18 and 24 attending full time. From 1970 to 1987, total enrollment in higher 
education increased substantially. But this increase was not uniform for all sub- 
categories of students. While the number of typical students grew, gains were pro- 
portionally greater for part-time students, women students, and older students. 
However, in that time, the proportion of graduate and professional students 
changed little. As a result of these factors, the typical college student in 1987 was 
a female undergraduate, with an increasing likelihood that she was over 25 and 
attending pr t-time. 



NOTE: Data for this indicator come from a HEGIS survey of all colleges and universities. Therefore, 
the enrollment figures differ somewhat from indicators where data from the Bureau of the Census survey 
of households are used. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics [various years] (based on the HEGIS survey Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities); 
•National Estimates of Higher Education Statistics: 19£7; Early Estimates, December 1987. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 'School Enrollments-Social and Economic Characteristics 
of Students, October [various years]," Current Population Reports, Series P-20; and unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Chart 2: 17. -Trends in higher education enrollment for women, part-time 

students, students aged 25 or older, and graduate and professional 
students: Fall or selected years, 1970-1987 
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• Data for 1970 and 1987 not available. 

SOURCES: National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1988. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, various years 
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C. Context: Student Characteristics 



Indicator 2:18 College enrollment, by selected age groups 



• Between 1980 and 1986, college enrollment increased 9 percent, while the 
18- to 24-year-old population decreased 8 percent. 

• Two factors leading to the enrollment increase were rises in the enrollment 
rates of 18- to 24-year-olds and of persons aged 25 and older. 



College education in the United States has shown enormous growth in the past 
40 yaars. In part this growth reflects the twentieth century needs of business, in- 
dustry, and government for a highly skilled and educated work force. Since 1950, 
enrollment has swelled by over 400 percent, while the number of institutions rose 
almost 60 percent. Throughout the past decade, however, many analysts and col- 
lege administrators have expressed concern that the 1980s would be a period of 
declining enrollment in college education. Some analysts saw in the shrinking 
population of 18- to 24-year-olds evidence of coming decreases in enrollment. 2 

Contrary to these fears, while the 18- to 24-year-old population declined 7.8 per- 
cent between 1980 and 1986, their enrollment actually increased 2.4 percent. Thus 
a modest increase in their participation rate (from 24.7 percent to 27.4 percent) 
helped offset the projected decline. If this increase had not occurred, enrollment 
in 1986 would have been 734,000 below the actual figure of about 7,397,C00. 3 

Another factor contributing to the rise in college enrollment in the 1980s was in- 
creased numbers of older students. These students enroll for enjoyment, to prepare 
for career changes, or to upgrade knowledge for current positions. In 1980, 2.9 
l>ercent of the population aged 25 years and over were enrolled in higher educa- 
tion. Between 1980 and 1986, the population in this age group increased by 12.3 
percent. Had the same percentage of this age group continued to enroll in higher 
education, the number of students would have grown by approximately 475,000. 
However, a small rise in the participation rate of this population, from 2.9 to 3.2, 
brought the enrollment increase to about 878,000. Moreover, this population is 
growing, so if it maintains a stable participation rate, increasing numbers of 
students will come from this age group. 



1 F.E. Crosstand, "Learning to Cope with a Downward Slope * Change, July-August 1981 ; and Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, Three Thousand Futures. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1980). 

2 Note that the data for this indicator come from a sample survey of households conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census. Therefore, the data differ somewhat from those used in indicators derived from the NCES 
HEGIS surveys of the universe of colleges and universities. 
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Chart 2:18.-T>ends in college enrollment, by age and number of 18- to 24-year- 
olds: 1980-1986 



Number 
(in millions) 

30-i 



20- 



10- 



18- to 24-year olds 



Total college enrollment 



College students below age 25* 



College students aged 25 and above 



1980 



1982 



1984 



1986 



Year 



* Below age 25 includes a fev students 14 to 17. 

SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, various years. 

TEXT SOURCES: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1968. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment- 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students, [various years]," Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20; and unpublished tabulations. 
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C. Context: Stir lent Characteristics 

Indicator 2:19 Enrollment patterns in higher education, by race and ethnicity 



• Among 18- to 24-year-olds, participation rates for blacks and Hispanics in 
higher education are below those of whites. 

• Black and Hispanic participation rates in the mid-1980s were higher than they 
were in the early 1970s. 



Equal access lor all qualified youth has long been a major goal of our education 
system. One measure of national progress toward that goal is the participation 
rates 1 of various populations in higher education. Changes in a participation rate 
may reflect many different factors, such as changes in the ability to afford higher 
education or in the quality of secondary schooling. Such changes may also alert 
higher education institutions to the need for altering policies or offerings. 

The proportion of black and Hispanic 1 8- to 24-year-olds enrolled in higher educa- 
tion increased in the early 1970s but declined in the second half of the decade. 
By the mid-1 980s, the rates for both groups were above those of the early 1 970s. 

Throughout the period, participation rates of blacks and Hispanics were lower than 
those of whites. Enrollment of whites between 1970 and 1 980 ranged between 25 
and 27 percent. In the last 3 years, it has equaled or exceeded 28 percent. Below 
are the participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds in higher education. 



1 Participation rates represent the proportion of a given subgroup enrolled in an institution of higher 
education. For example, the participation rate for 1 8- to 24-year-o!d blacks is calculated as 18- to 24-year- 
old black college students as a percent of all black 18- to 24-year-olds. 

2 Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollments-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October [various years]," Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 



Year White Black Hispanic 2 



Percent of 18-24-year-olds 



1972 
1976 
1980 
1986 



26 18 13 

27 23 20 
26 19 16 

28 22 18 
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Chart 2:19.-Trends in college participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds, by race 
and ethnicity: Fall, 1970-1986 
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Indicator 2:! 



Table 2:1-1. -Changes in performance on Graduate Record Examinations: 
Long-term and short-term trends 



Change in standard deviation units 





Long-term 


Short-term 


Test* 


(1964-1987) 


(1976-1987) 


Mathematics 


0.37 


0 12 


Phvs'cs 






Quaniitative 


12 


26 


Erioirjeerinq 


.01 


23 


Chemistry 


.01 


- 01 


Biology 


-.01 


— Oft 


Computer science 




-.07 


Economics 


-.10 


.07 


Education 


-.18 


.13 


Psychology 


-.21 


.04 


Music 


-.22 


.05 


Geology* 


-.31 


-.08 


Verbal 


-.42 


-.10 


Literature in English 


-.67 


-.06 


History 


-.74 


-.08 


Sociology 


-1.04 


- ?2 


Political science 


-1.14 


-.23 



- Not applicable. Tests in this area began in 1976. 

1 Quantitative and Verbal are general examinations whiie all others are area tests. 

2 Geology area test long-term trend was calculated for the period 1967-87, 

NOTE: A change in the range of -0.10 to +0.10 is reallv no change. Changes exceeding -0.4 or 
+ 0.4 are large. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Research, The Standardized Test Scores of Col- 
lege Graduates, 1964-1982, 1985; and special tabulations. 
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Indicator 2:2 

Table 2:2-1. -Years of college completed by population 25-34 years old, by 
race/ethnicity: 1970-1987 



Yesr 



(March) 


All 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 






Percent who completed 1 or more years 




1970 


29.8 


31.2 


15.0 





1971 


31.3 


32.8 


16.3 





1972 


33.3 


34.8 


18.7 





1973 


34.2 


35.5 


£0.4 





1974 


37.4 


38.7 


23.0 


18.7 


1975 


39.4 


40.4 


25.9 


19.6 


1976 


41.3 


42.7 


24.9 


20.9 


1977 


43.6 


45.1 


28.6 


21.9 


1978 


44 8 


46.1 


32.6 


OO 7 


1979 


45.5 


47.0 


31.3 


23.1 


1980 


45.8 


47.2 


33.6 


23.6 


1981 


44.9 


45.9 


34.1 


24.4 


1982 


45.2 


46.2 


35.8 


23.8 


1983 


46.2 


47.3 


33.0 


24.7 


1984 


45.6 


47.1 


32.8 


26.0 


1985 


45.8 


46.8 


35.3 


25.6 


1986 


45.7 


46.6 


36.2 


24.9 


1987 


45.4 


46.3 


35.0 


27.1 






Percent who completed 2 or more years 




1970 


24.3 


25.4 


11.7 




1971 


25.2 


26.5 


12.2 




1972 


27.6 


28.2 


13.9 




1973 


27.8 


29.0 


14.6 




1974 


30.7 


32.0 


16.0 


13.8 


1975 


32.2 


33.2 


19.4 


13.5 


-(976 


33.8 


35.0 


18.9 


14.7 


1977 


35.9 


37.3 


21.1 


15.3 


1978 


36.8 


38.1 


24.1 


16.9 


1979 


37.3 


38.7 


23.7 


17.1 


1980 


37.6 


38.9 


24.9 


17.8 
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Indicator 2:2 



Table 2:2-1. -Years of college completed by population 25-34 years old, by 
race/ethnicity: 1970-1987-Contmued 



Year 

(March) All White Black Hispanic* 







Percent who completed C 


or more years (cont.) 


1981 


36.8 


37.8 


25.5 


17.8 


1982 


37.4 


38.4 


27.3 


18.7 


1983 


38.4 


39.5 


25.3 


19.4 


1984 


37.7 


39.1 


24.7 


19.7 


1985 


37.8 


38.7 


28.0 


19.5 


1986 


38.0 


38.9 


28.5 


1S.5 


1987 


37.8 


38.7 


26.6 


21.2 






Percent who completed 4 or more years 




1970 


15.8 


16.6 


6.1 





".97! 


16.3 


17.2 


6.3 





1972 


17.9 


18.8 


7.9 





1973 


18.2 


13.0 


8.3 





1974 


20.0 


21.0 


8.1 


5.7 


1975 


21.4 


22.2 


10.7 


7.0 


1976 


22.6 


23.5 


11.3 


7.4 


1977 


23.8 


25.0 


11.4 


6.9 


1978 


23.6 


24.8 


11.4 


8.8 


1979 


23.8 


24.9 


12.8 


7.8 


1980 


24.1 


25.4 


12.4 


8.9 


1981 


23.2 


24.3 


11.7 


8.8 


1982 


23.8 


24.9 


12.6 


9.7 


1983 


24.4 


25.5 


13.6 


10.2 


1984 


24.3 


25.5 


13.1 


10.1 


1985 


23.8 


24.8 


13.7 


10.5 


1986 


24.0 


25.1 


13.6 


9.9 


1987 


23.9 


25.1 


12.3 


9.8 



- Not availab'd. 

• Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Educational Attainment in the United 
States," various years, Current Population Reports. Series P-20; and unpublished tabulations from the 
March supplement to the Current Popuiavon Survey. 
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Indicator 2:3 



Table 2:3-1. -Number of degrees awarded at institutions of higher education, by 
level of education: Academic years ending 1971-1986 



Year 


Total 


Associate 
degrees 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


Master's 
degrees 


Doctor's 
degrees 


First- 
professional 
degrees 


1971 


1,392,902 


252,610 


830,730 


230,509 


32,107 


37,946 


1972 


1,507,799 


292,119 


887,273 


251,633 


33,363 


43,411 


1973 


1,586,702 


316,174 


922,362 


263,371 


34,777 


50,018 


1974 


1,654,365 


343,924 


945,776 


277,033 


33,816 


53,816 


1975 


1,665,553 


360,171 


922,933 


292,450 


34,083 


55,916 


1976 


1,725,684 


391,454 


925,746 


311,771 


34,064 


62,649 


1977 


1,740,681 


406,377 


919,549 


317.154 


33,232 


64,359 


1978 


1,743,782 


412,246 


921,204 


311,620 


32,131 


66,581 


1979 


1,726,749 


402,702 


921,390 


301,079 


32,730 


68,848 


1980 


1,731,154 


400,910 


929,417 


298,081 


32,615 


70,131 


1981 


1,752,170 


416,377 


935,140 


295,739 


32,958 


71,956 


1982 


1,787,798 


434,515 


952,998 


295,546 


32,707 


72,032 


1983 


1,821,783 


456,441 


969,510 


289,921 


32,775 


73,136 


1984 


1,818,604 


452,416 


974,309 


284,263 


33,209 


74,407 


1985 


1,828,446 


454,712 


979,477 


286,251 


32,943 


75,063 


1986 


1,830,000 


446,047 


987,823 


288,567 


33,653 


73,910 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Othar Formal Awards Conferred, various 
; 3ars). 
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Indicator 2:3 



Table 2:3-2.— Percentage distribution of degrees awarded at institutions of higher 
education, by level of education: Academic years ending 1971-1986 



Year 


Total 


Associate 
degrees 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


Master's 
degrees 


Doctor's 
degrees 


First- 
professional 
degrees 


1971 


100.0 


18.1 


60.3 


16.5 


2.3 


2.7 


1972 


100.0 


A 

t 


58.8 


16.7 


2.2 


2.9 


1973 


100.0 


,9.9 


58.1 


16.6 


2.2 


3.2 


1974 


100.0 


20.8 


57.2 


16.7 


2.0 


3.3 


1975 


100.0 


21.6 


55.4 


17.6 


2.0 


3.4 


1976 


100.0 


22.7 


53.6 


18.1 


2.0 


3.6 


1977 


100.0 


23.3 


52.8 


18.2 


1.8 


3.7 


1978 


100.0 


23.6 


52.8 


17.9 


1.9 


3.8 


1979 


100.0 


23.3 


53.4 


17.4 


1.9 


4.0 


1980 


100.0 


23.2 


53.7 


17.2 


1.9 


4.1 


1981 


100.0 


23.8 


53.4 


16.9 


1.9 


4.1 


1982 


100.0 


24.3 


53.3 


16.5 


1.8 


4.0 


1983 


100.0 


25.1 


53.2 


15.9 


1.8 


4.0 


1984 


100.0 


24.9 


53.6 


15.6 


1.8 


4.1 


1985 


100.0 


24.9 


53.6 


15.7 


1.8 


4.1 


1986 


100.0 


24.4 


54.0 


15.8 


1.8 


4.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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indicator 2:4 



Table 2:4-1.— Bachelor's degrees confer.'ert, by field: Academic years ending 
1971-1986 



Field 


1Q71 

1 57/ l 


1Q7P 


1Q7^ 

157/ O 


1Q74. 


Total 


839,730 


887,273 


922,362 


945,776 


Arte and sciences 


418,583 


432,039 


442,873 


449,235 


Sciences 


275,072 


282,881 


289,613 


293,272 


Physical and biological sciences 


81,956 


81,751 


85,996 


91,153 


Social sciences 


193,116 


201,130 


203,617 


202,119 


Humanities 


143,511 


149,158 


153,260 


155,963 


Technical/professional 


421,147 


455,234 


479,489 


496,541 


Business 


114,865 


121,360 


126,263 


131,766 


Education 


176,614 


191,220 


194,229 


185,225 


Other technical/professional 


129,668 


142,654 


158,997 


179,550 


Computer and information 










sciences 


2,388 


3,402 


4,304 


4,756 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


50,046 


51,164 


51,265 


50,286 


Other 


77,234 


88,088 


103,428 


124,508 




Field 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Total 


922,933 


925,746 


919,549 


921,204 


Arts and sciences 


429,342 


118,534 


400,765 


387,610 


Sciences 


276,853 


267,919 


254,550 


244,443 


Physical and biological sciences 


90,700 


91,724 


90,298 


87,057 


Social sciences 


186,153 


176,195 


164,252 


157,386 


Humanities 


152,489 


150,615 


146,215 


143,167 


Technical/professiona. 


493,591 


507,212 


518,784 


533,594 


Business 


133,010 


142,379 


150,964 


160,187 


Education 


167,015 


154,807 


143,722 


136,141 


Other technical/professional ^ 


193,566 


210,026 


224,098 


237,266 


Computer and information 










sciences 


5,033 


5,652 


6,407 


7,201 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


46,852 


46,331 


49,283 


55,654 


Other 


141,681 


158,043 


168,408 


174,411 
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Table 2:4-1. -Bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: Academic years ending 
1971-1986-Continued 



Fiplri 


1Q7Q 


i you 


lyo i 




Total 


921 3Q0 


999 417 


Q35 140 

COW] < *tv 




Arts and sciences 


372 191 


362 750 

wvCj I Ww 


353 425 

www , tCv* 


353 428 


Sciences 


234,242 


226 639 

■ i fii W| WWW 


219 424 


917 866 

Cm \ t | WWW 


Phvsical and bioloaical sciences 


83 859 


81 158 


78 246 


77 290 


Social ^rifinrfl^ 

vwwlul Owlvl IV/Cv 


150 383 

1 WW 1 uUu 


145 481 


141 178 


140 *?7fi 

l*rU,w/ w 


Humanities 


137,949 


136,111 


134,001 


135,562 


Technical and professional 


549,199 


586,667 


581,715 


599,570 


Businsss 


171,764 


185,361 


199,338 


214,001 


Education 


126,109 


118,169 


108,309 


101,113 


Other technical and professional 


251,326 


263,137 


274,068 


284,456 


Computer and information 










sciences 


8,719 


11,154 


15,121 


20,267 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


62,375 


68,893 


75,000 


80,005 


Other 


180,232 


183,090 


183,947 


184,184 
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Tbble 2:4-1.— Bachelor's degrees conferred, by field: Academic years ending 
1971-1986-Continued 



Field 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Total 


969 510 


974 309 


979,477 


987 823 


Arts and sciences 


344 502 


342,434 


340 800 

\f W \f | Www 


343 119 


Sciences 


211,292 


208,606 


208,595 


210 785 

1 \ | ■ W^W 7 


Physical and biological sciences 


75,840 


75,522 


77,323 


76,561 


Social sciences 


135 452 

1 WW j r 


133 084 


131,272 


134,224 


Humanities 


133,210 


133,828 


132,205 


132i334 


Technical and professional 


625,008 


631,875 


638.C7 


644,704 


Business 


226,893 


230,031 


233. 


238,160 


Education 


97,991 


92,382 


88,; 61 


87,221 


Other technical and professional 


300,124 


309,462 


317,165 


319,323 


Computer and information 










sciences 


24,510 


32,172 


38,878 


41,889 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


89,270 


94,444 


96,105 


95,953 


Other 


186,344 


182,846 


182,182 


181,481 



NOTES: Physical and biological sciences include: life sciences, mathematics, and physical sciences. 
Social sciences include: psychology and social sciences. Humanities include: area and ethnic studies, 
foreign languages, letters, liberal/general studies, multi/disciplinary studies, philosophy and religion, 
theology, and visual and performing arts. Other includes: agriculture and natural resources, architec- 
ture and environmental design, communications, communications technologies, allied health, health 
sciences, home economics, law, library and archival sciences, military sciences, parks and recrea- 
tion, protective services, and pubic affairs. 

Beginning in 19J2-83, the taxonomy used to collect data on earned degrees by major field of study 
was revised. The figures for earlier years have been revised when necessary to reflect the new taxonomy. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Indicator 2:5 



Table 2:5-1. -Master's degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by 
field: Academic years ending 1971-1986 



Field 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Total 


230,509 


251,633 


263,371 


277,033 


292,450 


311,771 


Arts and sciences 


67,545 


70,803 


70,613 


72,513 


72,243 


70,788 


Sciences 


38,193 


40,291 


40,667 


41,285 


40,642 


39,540 


Physical and bioiogical sciences 


17,286 


17,586 


17,548 


17,448 


16,684 


15,90"< 


Social sciences 


20,907 


22,705 


23,119 


23,837 


23,958 


23,63o 


Humanities 


29,352 


30,512 


29,946 


31,228 


31,601 


31,248 


Technical/professional 


162,964 


180,830 


192,758 


204,520 


220,207 


240,983 


Business 


26,481 


30,367 


31,007 


32,644 


38,247 


42,512 


Education 


88,952 


98,143 


105,585 


112,610 


120,169 


128,417 


Other technical/professional 


47,531 


52,320 


56,186 


59,266 


63,791 


70,054 


Computer t 1 information 














sciences 


1,588 


1,977 


2,113 


2,276 


2,299 


2,603 


Engineering and engineering 














technologies 


16,443 


16,960 


16,619 


15,379 


15,348 


16,312 


Other 


29,500 


33,383 


37,454 


41,611 


46,144 


51,109 



Field 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Total 


317,164 


311,620 


301,079 


298,081 


295.739 


295,546 


Arts and sciences 


70,795 


68,592 


64,507 


63,177 


61,702 


61,976 


Sciences 


39,836 


38,478 


36,128 


34,496 


33,682 


33,798 


Physical and biological sciences 


16,140 


15,740 


15,318 


14,589 


13,829 


14,115 


Social sciences 


23,696 


22,738 


20,810 


19,907 


19,853 


19,683 


Humanities 


30,959 


30,114 


28,379 


28,681 


28,020 


28,178 


Technical/professional 


246,369 


243,028 


236,572 


234,904 


234,037 


233,570 


Business 


46,420 


48,326 


50,372 


55,006 


57,898 


61,299 


Education 


126,825 


119,038 


111,995 


103,951 


98,938 


93,757 


Other technical/professional 


73,124 


75,664 


74,205 


75.947 


77,201 


78,514 


Computer and information 














sciences 


2,798 


3,038 


3,055 


3,647 


4,218 


4,935 


Engineering and engineering 














technologies 


16,245 


16,398 


15,495 


16,243 


16,709 


17,939 


Other 


54,081 


56,228 


55,655 


56,057 


56,274 


55,640 
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Table 2:5-1 -Masters' degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by 
field: Academic years ending 1971-1986 -Continued 



Field 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Total 


289,921 


284,263 


286,251 


288,567 


Arts and sciences 


60,099 


59,769 


59,659 


60,038 


Sciences 


33,313 


32,190 


32,525 


32,795 


Physical and biological sciences 


13,823 


13,723 


13,737 


14,074 


Social sciences 


19,490 


18,467 


18,788 


18,721 


Humanities 


26,786 


27,579 


27,134 


27,243 


Technical/professional 


229,822 


224,494 


226,592 


228,529 


Business 


65,319 


66,653 


67,527 


67. '.37 


Education 


84,853 


77,187 


76,137 


76,353 


Other technical/professional 


79,650 


80,654 


82,928 


85,039 


Computer and information 










sciences 


5,321 


6,190 


7,101 


8,070 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


19,350 


20,66"! 


21,557 


21,661 


Other 


54,979 


53,803 


54,270 


55,308 



NOTE: Beginning in 1982-83! the taxonomy used to collect data on earned degrees by major field was 
revised. The figures for earlier years have been revised when necessary to reflect the new taxonomy. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Table 2:5-2. -Doctors degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by 
field: Academic years ending 1971-1986 



rl6Kj 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Tntal 


GO 4f\1 


GO GGQ 
00,000 


OA "77*7 
OH, (17 


Aft ftJO 

33,816 


O A AO n 

34,083 


34,064 


Arte anH cAionAoc 




1Q CDC 
157,000 


OA A4A 

^0,414 


1 9,o2o 


19,944 


4 A OOA 

19,830 




4 A C7C 

14,0/0 


14,040 


a c non 
10,U<£J 


14,000 


1 4,636 


MA A 4 A 

14,414 


r liyolual allU UlUIQvJlUal SCIoflCoS 


Q 01A 


Q OQA 

0,Oo4 


0,/ 1U 




7 noc 
7,9o5 


"7 C"7A 

7,679 




0,441 


C QCQ 

o,yoy 


0,0 iy 


a ACQ 


0,001 


0,735 


Humanities 


4,360 


4,743 


5,385 


5,270 


5,308 


5 416 


Technical/professional 


13,072 


13,777 


14,363 


13,991 


14,139 


14,234 


Business 


807 


896 


923 


981 


1,009 


953 


Education 


6,403 


7,044 


7,318 


7,293 


7,446 


7,778 


Other technical/professional 


5,£52 


5,837 


6,122 


5,717 


5,684 


5,503 


Computer and information 














sciences 


128 


167 


196 


198 


213 


244 


Engineering and engineering 














technologies 


3.638 


3,671 


3,492 


3,312 


3,108 


2,821 


Other 


2,096 


1,999 


2,434 


2,207 


2,363 


2,438 



Field 


1977 


1976 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Total 


33,232 


32,131 


32,730 


32,615 


32,958 


32,707 


Arts and sciences 


19,293 


18,440 


18,730 


18,385 


18,405 


18,217 


Sciences 


14,106 


13,417 


13,394 


13,436 


13,656 


13,551 


Physical and biolo oal sciences 


7,561 


7,374 


7,274 


7,449 


7,587 


7,710 


Social sciences 


6,545 


6,170 


6,020 


5,987 


6,069 


5,841 


Humanities 


5,187 


5,023 


5,336 


4,949 


4,749 


4,666 


Technic, '/professional 


13,939 


13,691 


14,000 


14,230 


14,553 


14,490 


Business 


863 


866 


6S0 


792 


842 


855 


Education 


7,963 


7,595 


7,736 


7,941 


7,900 


7,680 


Other technical/professional 


5,113 


5,230 


5,404 


5,497 


5,811 


5,955 


Computer and information 














sciences 


216 


196 


236 


240 


252 


251 


Engineering and engineering 














technologies 


2,586 


2,440 


2,506 


2,507 


2,561 


2,636 


Other 


2,311 


2,594 


2,662 


2,750 


2,998 


3,068 



O w_ 69 
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Table 2:5.2-Doctor , s degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, by 
field: Academic years ending 1971-1986-Continued 



Field 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Total 


32,775 


33,209 


32,943 


33,653 


Arts and sciences 


17,910 


17,936 


17,745 


18,253 


Sciences 


13,347 


13,322 


13,293 


13,694 


Physical and biological sciences 


7,308 


7,438 


7,534 


7,651 


Social sciences 


6,039 


5,884 


5,759 


6,043 


Humanities 


4,563 


4,814 


4,452 


4,559 


Technical/professional 


14,865 


15,273 


15,198 


15,400 


Business 


809 


977 


866 


969 


Education 


7.551 


7,473 


7,151 


7,110 


Other technical/professional 


6,505 


6,823 


7,',d1 


7,321 


Computer and information 










sciences 


262 


251 


248 


344 


Engineering and engineering 










technologies 


2,831 


2,981 


3,230 


3,410 


Other 


3,412 


3,591 


3,703 


3,567 



NOTE: Beginning in 1982-63, the taxonomy used to collect data on earned degrees by major field was 
revised. The figures for earlier years have been revised when necessary to reflect the new taxonomy. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Format Awards Conferred, various 
years). 
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Table 2:6-1. -Activities of recent bachelor's degree recipients 1 year after 

graduation, by field of study and year of graduation: Academic 
years ending 1980 and 1984 



Employed Enrolled 



Major field Total full-time^ Military in school 



of study 


1980 


1984 


1980 


1984 


1980 


1984 












Percentage distribution 






Total 


100 


100 


71 


71 




2 


13 


13 


Technical/professional 


100 


100 


80 


78 


— 


2 


7 


7 


Arts and sciences 


100 


100 


56 


55 


— 


2 


24 


25 


Other 


100 


100 


74 


75 


— 


2 


10 


9 


Technical/professional 


















Engineering 


100 


100 


84 


79 




6 


8 


10 


Business and management 


100 


100 


83 


83 




2 


7 


4 


Health 


100 


100 


77 


73 




1 


6 


9 


Education 


100 


100 


76 


73 




1 


7 


7 


Public affairs/social services 


100 


100 


77 


71 




4 


10 


9 


Arts and sciences 


















Biological sciences 


100 


100 


46 


45 




( 2 ) 


35 


38 


Physical 


















sciencec/mathematics 


100 


100 


59 


45 




7 


30 


36 


Psychology 


100 


100 


56 


56 




( 2 ) 


27 


23 


Social sciences 


100 


100 


61 


59 




3 


22 


24 


Humanities 


100 


100 


56 


58 




1 


17 


19 


Other 


















Communications 


100 


100 


71 


76 




1 


6 


6 


Miscellaneous 


100 


100 


75 


75 




2 


11 


10 
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Ibble 2:6-1. -Activities of recent bachelor's degree recipients 1 year after 

graduation, by field of study and year of graduation: Academic 
years ending 1980 and 1984 -Continued 



Not in 

Unemployed labor force Other 



Major field 

of study 1980 1984 198C 1984 1980 1984 



Total 6 

Technical/professional 4 

Arts and sciences 8 

Other 5 

Technical/professional 

Engineering 4 

Business and management 4 

Health 4 

Education 4 

Public affairs/social services 1 

Arts and sciences 

Biological sciences 7 
Physical 

sciences/mathematics 7 

Psychology 7 

Social sciences 7 

Humanities 12 

Other 

Communications 3 

Miscellaneous 6 



Percentage distribution 



3 


3 


5 


7 


7 


3 


3 


4 


C 


6 


3 


4 


6 


8 


9 


4 


4 


5 


7 


5 


2 


4 


2 


( 2 ) 


2 


3 


2 


4 


4 


3 


2 


2 


3 


12 


12 


2 


3 


4 


9 


13 


5 


5 


3 


6 


8 


2 


4 


7 


9 


7 


2 


2 


6 


3 


5 


4 


2 




7 


10 


3 


4 


4 


6 


7 


4 


5 


6 


11 


12 


5 


7 


4 


13 


8 


3 


3 


5 


5 


5 



- Not applicable; data included with full-time employed. 
1 Military included in 1980. 
* Less than 0.5 percent 

NOTE: Respondents were identified for their primary activity in the order listed. Those in "enrolled in 
school," for example, were enrolled but not working full time or serving in the military. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College 
Graduates survey, various years, unpublished tabulations. 
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Tfcble 2:7-1. -Research and development (R&D) expenditures at doctorate- 
granting institutions, by source of funds: Fiscal years 1972-1986 



R&D expenditures at 
doctorate-granting 
Institutions 1 



Current 
dollars 

(in 



Constant 
1982 

dollars* 
(in 



Year thousands) thousands) 



As a percent 
of total 
national 

H&D expendi- 
tures 



Total 
national 
R&D expen- 
ditures as 
a percent 
of gross 
national 
product 
(GNP) 



Source of funds at doctorate-granting 
institutions (percentage distribution) 



State/ 
Federal Local 
govern- govern- 
Total ment ..tort 



Institu- 
tional 

Industry folds Other 



1972 


$2,568,573 


(5.523.813 


9.1 


2.3 


100.0 


68.3 


10.2 


2.8 


11.6 


7.1 


1973 


2,809,160 


5.675.071 


9.1 


2.3 


100.0 


69.0 


10.0 


2.9 


11.1 


7.0 


1974 


2,953,658 


5.469,737 


9.1 


2.2 


100.0 


67.4 


10.0 


3.2 


12.3 


7.2 


1975 


3,338,409 


5.629,695 


9.4 


2.2 


100.0 


67.1 


9.7 


3.3 


12.3 


7.6 


1976 


3,656,868 


5,795.365 


9.5 


2.2 


100.0 


67.4 


9.7 


3.3 


11.9 


7.6 


1977 


3,967,865 


5.925.535 


9.3 


2.1 


100.0 


67.1 


9.2 


3.4 


12.6 


7.7 


1978 


4,540.256 


6.288.443 


9.4 


2.1 


100.0 


66.2 


8.9 


3.7 


13.4 


7.8 


1979 


5,271,643 


6,706,925 


9.7 


2.2 


100.0 


67.0 


8.8 


3.6 


13.6 


7.0 


1980 


5,956,8*/ 


6,953,170 


9.6 


2.3 


100.0 


67.6 


8.1 


3.9 


13.7 


6,7 


1981 


6.695,996 


7.123.400 


9,3 


2.4 


100.0 


66.9 


8.0 


4.3 


14.3 


6.5 


1982 


7,147,577 


7,147.677 


9.0 


2.5 


100.0 


65.4 


8.3 


4.6 


14.9 


6.8 


1983 


7,675.992 


7 387,865 


8.8 


2.6 


100.0 


63.5 


8.0 


4.8 


16.1 


7.5 


1984 


8,367,143 


7.768.935 


8.6 


2.6 


100.0 


63.2 


8.0 


5.4 


16.0 


7,4 


1985 


9*381.822 


8,436,890 


8.8 


2.7 


100.0 


62.9 


7.7 


5.7 


16.4 


7.3 


1986^ 


10,570.638 


9,264,363 


9.1 


2.8 


100.0 


61.8 


8.4 


S2 


16.6 


6.9 



1 R&D expenditures Include separately budgeted expenditures for basic search end for applied 
research and development. They do not Include expenditures by unrvercrty-adm^isiered federally funded 
research and development centers (FFRDCe). R&D expenditures at doctorate-granting Institutions mads 
up 98.6 percent of total academic R&D expenditures in 1986. 



* Based on GNP Implicit price deflator; base year « 1982. 
3 Estimated. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Science Board, Science Indicators: The 1985 Report, 1985; Nafcnal Science Foun- 
dation, Early Release of Summary Statistics on Academic Science/ Engineering Resources, October 
1987. (Based on Scientific and Engineering Expenditures at Universities and Colleges survey, various 
years,) 
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Table 2:84. -Median earnings and earnings ratios of year-round, full-time 

workers 25-34 years old, by educational attainment and by race 
and sex: 1978-1987 







Earnings ratios* 




Earnings ratios 




Median 


1 — O JCCII3 


H KJl IlixJlU 


Median 


1—3 \/flar«5 


A or morp 




earnings: 


rnllflnp 


yUul O 


earnings: 


COllPflfi 


VPflTQ 

JfUQI O 




4 years 


to 


collpnp to 


4 years 


to 


collene to 


Year 


of high 


4 years 


4 years 


of high 


4 years 


4 years 


(March) 


school 


high school 


high school 


school 


high school 


high school 






White 






Black 




iy/o 




1.07 


1.20 




1.12 


1.38 


1979 


12,351 


1.09 


1.24 


10,410 


1.15 


1.27 


1980 


13,357 


1.13 


1.24 


10 950 


1.14 


1.35 


1981 


14,563 


1.09 


1.24 


12,001 


1.08 


1.2° 


1982 


15 308 


1.10 


1.33 


13,106 


1.06 


U. 


1983 


15,754 


1.14 


1.32 


13.083 


1 12 


1.34 


1984 


16 356 


1.15 


1.32 


13,229 


1.19 


1.38 


1935 


17,597 


1.14 


1.30 


13,337 


1.14 


1.50 


1986 


17,708 


1.18 


1.43 


14,276 


1.09 


1.46 


1987 


18,238 


I . I D 


1 AA 


14,357 


I Ac. 


1 AO 






Men 






Women 




1378 


13,472 


1.06 


1.17 


8,662 


1.12 


1.29 


1979 


15,048 


1.02 


1.12 


9,195 


1.09 


1.29 


1980 


15,860 


1.04 


1.16 


9,914 


1.13 


1.33 


1981 


16,752 


1.05 


1.21 


11,001 


1.12 


1.35 


1982 


17,664 


1.09 


1.27 


11,755 


1.13 


1.39 


1983 


18,137 


1.12 


I.28 


12,475 


1.16 


1.37 


2984 


18.815 


1.12 


1.32 


12,867 


1.19 


1.37 


1985 


20,399 


1.10 


1.26 


13,571 


1.15 


1.43 


1986 


20,092 


1.14 


1.35 


14,246 


1.15 


1.47 


1987 


20,540 


1.14 


1.35 


14,424 


1.17 


1.J2 



'The earnings ratio is the earnings of those completing 1-3 or 4 or more years of college divided by 
the earnings of those completing only 4 years of high school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ce r *us, Current Population Survey, March 
of various years, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 2:9-l.-Total degrees and percent earned by foreign students, by field of 
study and degree level: Selected academic years ending 1977-1985 



1977 



1979 



1981 



1985 



Degree level 
and field 
of study 



Percent 
earned by 



Percont 



Percent 



Al{ fields 
Natural sciences and engineering* 
Life and physical sciences and 
mathematics 

Computer and information 
pciences 
Engineering 3 
Other fields 



All fields 

Natural sciences and engineering 2 
Life and physical sciences and 
mathematics 

Computer and information 
sciences 
Engineerrg 3 
Other fields 



Total 
degrees 


foreign 
students 1 


Total 
degrees 


foreign 
students 1 


Total 
degrees 


foreign 
siuoenis 1 








Bachelor's degrees 




915,131 


1.7 


916,347 


1.9 


934,800 


2.4 


144,707 


4.0 


153,514 


4.6 


168,318 


5.8 


89,789 


2.1 


83,395 


2.3 


78,244 


2.7 


6,370 


4.2 


8,693 


4.3 


15,120 


5.1 


48,548 


7.4 


61,426 


7.7 


74,954 


9.3 


770,424 


1.3 


762,833 


1.4 


766,482 


1.7 








Master's degrees 




315,660 


5.5 


299,887 


6.5 


294,183 


7.5 


34,684 


15.6 


33,489 


18.1 


34,271 


20.7 


16,091 


9.3 


15,270 


10.8 


13,770 


11.8 


2,724 


13.4 


2,980 


15.6 


4,143 


21.8 


15,869 


22.3 


15,239 


25.9 


16,358 


27.9 


280,976 


4.2 


266,398 


5.0 


259,912 


5.8 



Percent 
earned by 
Total foreign 
degrees students 1 



96€,311 
209,704 

76,555 

36,589 
94,560 
758,607 



280,421 
41,193 



6,942 
20,735 
239,228 



3.0 
5.7 

3.2 

5.5 
7.8 
2.3 



9.6 
23.7 



13,516 16.7 



24.6 
28.0 
7.2 
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Table 2:9-1.- Total degrees and percent earned by foreign students, by field of 
study and degree level: Selected academic years ending 
1977-1985-Continued 



All fields 


33,111 


11.3 


32,664 


12.0 


32,839 


12.8 


32,307 


16.5 


Natural sciences and engineering 2 


10,349 


18.6 


10,101 


18.9 


10,389 


19.3 


10,836 


25.6 


Life and physical sciences and 














7,422 


17.6 


mathematics 


7,559 


13.7 


7,3/4 


13.5 


7,586 


13.1 


Computer and information 














240 


29.2 


sciences 


216 


20.8 


236 


20.3 


252 


20.6 


Engineering 3 


2,574 


32.9 


2,491 


34.8 


2,551 


37.5 


3,174 


44.0 


Other fields 


22,762 


8.0 


22,563 


8.9 


22,450 


9.8 


21,471 


11.8 



1 M:/nresident aliens, i.e., non-United States citizens on temporary visas. 

* Life and physical sciences, mathematics, computer and information sciences, and engineering. 

3 Includes engineering technologies. 

WOTE: The total numoer of degrees reported in this table for each degree level and field of study is lower, but by no more 
than 2 percent, than the total actually conferred. This is because racial/ethnic/ citizenship status date were not imputed 
for some of the institutions that did not report such data. 

SOUhCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1980, 
1982, 1987, and 1988 editions. (Based on: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights, Data on Earned Degrees 
Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education, by Race, Ethnicity andSex, Academic Years 1976-77 and 1978-79; and Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, the HEGIS survey Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred 19CO-81 and 1984-85.) 



1977 1979 1981 1985 



Degree level 
and field 
of study 



Percent Percent Percent Percent 

earned by earned by earned by earned by 

Total foreign Total foreign Total foreign Total foreign 

degrees students' degrees students 1 degrees students 1 degrees students 1 



Doctor's degrees 
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Tfcbte 2:9-2. -^graduation plans of foreign doctorate recipients with temporary 
US. visas, by nnyor field: Academic years ending 1976-1986 



Percent of recipients 



With definite plans in 
the United States 



Post- 

w With Employ- doctoral 

Year of Number of definite men t study 

doctorate recipients' plans Total* plans plans 

Natural sciences and engineering 3 



1976 


2,080 


61.3 




1977 


2,024 


60.9 


28.0 


1978 


1,973 


63.8 


31.5 


1979 


2,044 


67.7 


33.0 


1980 


2,131 


67.5 


34.2 


1981 


2,308 


64.8 


33.2 


1982 


2,471 


65.1 


32.7 


1983 


2,725 


64.4 


31.0 


1984 


2,935 


61.5 


33.3 


1985 


3,264 


62.3 


33.2 


1986 


3,338 


64.7 


37.1 








All other fields 


1976 


1,449 


66.5 


12.7 


1977 


1,424 


66.1 


12.2 


1978 


1,448 


69.5 


14.4 


1979 


1,ii43 


67.3 


13.1 


1980 


1,512 


66.7 


11.8 


1981 


1,632 


68.3 


13.8 


1982 


1,733 


65.6 


12.0 


1983 


1,774 


63.7 


13.0 


1984 


1,892 


61.9 


12.7 


1985 


1,965 


63.9 


15.7 


1986 


1,929 


65.3 


18.4 



10.4 


15.8 


11.8 


15.9 


12.4 


19.1 


14.7 


18.1 


15.8 


18.1 


18.2 


14.8 


17.9 


14.6 


16.0 


15.0 


15.6 


17.6 


15.3 


17.7 


15.5 


21.5 


10.5 


2.1 


10.3 


1.5 


12,6 


1.7 


11.0 


1.9 


8.9 


2.8 


10.8 


2.8 


9.6 


2.4 


10.8 


2.3 


10.1 


2.5 


13.1 


2.5 


15.0 


3.2 



• Due to differences in survey design, the total number of doctorates received by non-US citizens with 
temporary visas obtained by She National Science Foundation's survey is smaller than that obtained 
by the US. Department of Education's survey (see table 2:9-1). The Department's sur/ey refer; to these 
doctorate recipients as nonresident aliens. 

2 Includes a small proportion (less than 1 percent) whose plans are unknown. 

» Physical and life sciences, mathematics, computer and information sciences, and engineering. 

SOURCE: National Science Foundation, Survey of Earned Doctorates, various years, unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Table 2:10-1. -Degrees earned, by race/ethnicity and degree level: Selected 
academic years ending 1977-1985 



Race/ethnicity 


1977 


1979 


1981 








Bachelor's degrees 




Total 


9 lO, lOl 


916,347 


934,800 


968,311 


White, non-Hispanic 


one ipc 


799,617 


807,319 


826,106 


Black, non-Hispanic 




60,130 


60,673 


57,473 


Hispanic 


1Q CCQ 
10,000 


20,029 


21,832 


25,874 


Asian Oi raClTIC toianuor 


13,745 


15,336 


18,794 


25,395 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


3,319 


3,404 


3,593 


4,246 


Nonresident alien 


15,703 


17,831 


22,589 


29,217 






MasWs degrees 




Total 


o<c CCA 

o io,oou 


299,887 


294,183 


280,421 


White, non-Hispanic 




249,051 


241,216 


223,628 


Black, non-Hispanic 




19,393 


17,133 


13,939 


Hispanic 


c nco 


5,544 


6,461 


6,864 


Asian or racinc loianuor 


5,115 


5,495 


6,282 


7,782 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


967 


999 


1,034 


1,256 


Nonresident alien 


17,338 


19,405 


22,057 


26,952 






Doctor's degrees 




Total 


•JO, 111 


32,664 


3?,839 


32,307 


White, non-Hispanic 


Oft QQC 


2C ; 128 


25,908 


23,934 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1 

1 ,£00 


1,267 


1,265 


1,154 


Hispanic 


COO 


439 


456 


677 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


658 


811 


877 


1,106 


American Indian/Aiaskan Native 


95 


104 


130 


119 


Nonresident alien 


3,747 


3,915 


4,203 


5,317 






First-professional degrees 




Total 


63,953 


68,611 


71,340 


71,057 


White, non-Hispanic 


58,422 


62,430 


64,551 


63.219 


Black, non-Hispanic 


2,537 


2,836 


2,931 


3,029 


Hispanic 


1,076 


1,283 


1,541 


1,884 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1,021 


1,205 


1,456 


1,816 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


196 


216 


192 


248 


Nonresident alien 


701 


641 


669 


861 



NOTE: Data for academic year ending 1983 were not fully edited and thus are not available for publica- 
tion The total number of degrees reported in this table is lower than the total actually conferred (6 
percent lower for first-professional degrees and 2 percent or less lower for other degree type3). This 
is because racial/ethnic data were not imputed for some of the institutions that did not report such data. 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1980, 1982, 1987, and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred, various years). 
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Table 2:10-2. -Associate degrees earned, by race/ethnicity: Academic year 
ending 1985 



Race/ethnicity 



Number of degrees 



Total 

White, non-Hispanic 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic^ 

American mdian/Alaskan Native 
Asiarror Pacific Islander- 
Nonresident alien 



429,823 
355,343 
35,799 
19,407 
2,953 
9,914 
6,407 



NOTE: The total number of associate degrees reported here is 6 percent lower than the total ni mber 
actually conferred. This is because racial/ethnic data were not imputed for some of the institutions not 
reporting such data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Conferred, various years). 
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Table 2:10-3. -Degrees earned by black, non-Hispanic men and women, by level 
of degree: Selected academic years ending 1977-1985 



Sex and 
degree level 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1985 












Bachelor's 


25,026 


24,544 


24,51 1 


23,018 


Master's 


7,769 


7,045 


6,158 


5,200 


Doctor's 


766 


733 


694 


561 


First-professional 


1,761 


1,783 


1,772 


1,623 


Women 










Bachelor's 


33,489 


35,586 


36,162 


34,455 


Master's 


13,255 


12,348 


10,975 


8,739 


Doctor's 


487 


534 


571 


593 


First-professional 


776 


1,053 


1,159 


1,406 



NOTE: Data for academic year ending 1983 were not fully edited ar.d thus are not available for 
publication. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1980, 1982, 19P7, and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees in- 
ferred, various years). 
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Tkble 2:1M.-Percentage distribution of field of study, by degree level and 
race/ethnicity: Acader^c years ending 1977 and 1985 



1977 



Degree level and 
field of study 



Tote 



White Black 
(non- (non- 
Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic 



American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 



Asian or Non- 
Pacific resident 
islander alien 



Number 

Total percent 
Arts and sciences 
Sciences 

Physical and 
biological sciences 

Social sciences 
Humanities 
Professional/technical 
Business and 

management 
Education 
Computer and 

information sciences 
Engineering 
Other professional/ 

technical 



Number 

Total percent 
Arts and sciences 
Sciences 

Physical and 
biological sciences 

Social scionces 
Humanities 
Professional/technical 
Business and 

management 
Education 
Computer and 

information sciences 
Engineering 
Other professional/ 

technical 



Bachelor's degrees 



915,131 


805,186 


58,515 


18,663 


3,319 


13,745 


15,703 


100.0 
43.6 
27.7 


100.0 
43.7 
27.5 


100.0 
40.8 
29.6 


100.0 
49.8 
30.9 


100.0 
42.0 
26.8 


100 0 
46.8 
32.3 


100 0 
36.8 
25.2 


9.8 
17.9 
15.8 
56.4 


10.0 
17.5 
16.2 
56.3 


6.5 
23.1 
11.2 
59.2 


8.2 
22.6 
19.0 
50.2 


7.5 
19.3 
15.2 
58.0 


•iA C 
14.0 

17.8 
14.5 
53.2 


4 ft ft 

12.2 
13.1 
11.5 
63.2 


16.6 
15.7 


16.5 
15!5 


17.0 
22.1 


13.9 
16.3 


13.0 
21.3 


10.9 
6.5 


21.1 
4.7 


0.7 
5.3 


0.7 
5.1 


0.6 
2.3 


0.5 
4.8 


0.5 
4.0 


8.7 


1.7 
22.7 


18.2 


18.5 


17.1 


14.7 


19.2 


17.9 


13.0 


348,771 


291,983 


Advanced degrees* 
22,277 6,591 1,052 


5,773 


21,085 


100.0 
25.8 
15.5 


100.0 
26.1 
15.3 


100.0 
15.4 
10.0 


100.0 
27.7 
15.5 


100.0 
21.8 
14.1 


100.0 
28.4 
18.7 


100.0 
30.7 
22.4 


6.8 
8.7 
10.3 
74.2 


6.7 
8.6 
10.8 
73.9 


2.4 
7.6 
5.4 
84.6 


3.9 
11.6 
12.2 
72.3 


6.8 
7.3 
7.6 
78.2 


10.6 
8.1 
9.7 

71.6 


12.0 
10.3 
8.3 
69.3 


13.5 
38.5 


13.6 
39.0 


7.3 
60.1 


8.8 
43.0 


10.3 
48.6 


16.5 
18.5 


18.7 
13.1 


0.8 
5.3 


0.8 
4.3 


0.3 
1.2 


0.7 
4.1 


0.4 
2.4 


2.0 
14.9 


1.9 
20.8 


16.1 


16.2 ' 


15.7 


15.7 


16.7 


19.7 


14.7 
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Table 2:114. -Percentile distribution of field of study, by degree level and 

race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1977 



Degree level and 
field of study 



Number 

Total percent 
Arts and sciences 
Sciences 
Physical and 

biological sciences 
Social sciences 
Humanities 
Professional/technical 
Business and 

management 
Education 
Computer and 

information sciences 
Engineering 
Other professional/ 

technical 



Number 

Total percent 
Arts and sciences 
Sciences 
Physical and 

biolo^sal sciences 
Social sciences 
Humanities 
Professional/technical 
Business and 

management 
Education 
Computer and 

information sciences 
Engineering 
Other professional/ 

technical 



Total 


White Black 
(non- (non- 
Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic 


American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 


Asian or 
Pacific 
Islander 


Non- 
resident 
alien 






Master's degrees 






I i 5,660 


fS5 147- 


21,024 


6,069 


S67 


O, MO 


17 llfi 
1 / ,000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


inn n 


22.4 


22.7 


14.1 


25.3 


18.6 


24.9 


26.4 


12.6 


12.5 


9.1 


13.5 


11.4 


14.9 


18.2 


5.1 


5.1 


2.1 


2.8 


5.0 


7.7 


8.7 


7.5 


7.4 


7.0 


10.7 


6.4 


7.2 


9.5 


9.8 


10.2 


5.0 


11.8 


7.2 


mo 


8^2 


77.6 


77.3 


85.9 


74.7 


81.4 


75.1 


73.6 


14.6 


1 4.8 


7.7 


9.4 


11.0 


18.3 


21.8 


400 


40.4 


60.4 


43.9 


50.1 


19.4 


I3.9 


0.9 


A O 

0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


0.3 


2.1 


2.1 


5.0 


4.2 


1.1 


4.0 


2.4 


14.3 


OA A 

20.4 


17 1 


4*7 *\ 

17.2 


16.3 


16.5 


17.7 


21.0 


15.5 






Doctor's degrees 






33,111 


OC QOC 

^0,000 


1,253 


522 


95 


000 


^ 747 

Of / *T/ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Ann n 
1UU.U 


inn n 


58.0 


60.1 


37.0 


55.7 


53.7 


55.8 


50.5 


42.6 


43.4 


26.3 


38.9 


42.1 


48.5 


41.8 


22.8 


22.7 


8.5 


16.5 


25.3 


33.6 


27.6 


19.8 


20.7 


17.7 


22.4 


16.8 


14.9 


14.2 


15/ 


16.7 


10.8 


16.9 


11.6 


7.3 


8.7 


42.0 


39.9 


63.0 


44.3 


46.3 


44.2 


49.5 


2.6 


2.5 


1.0 


1.3 


3.2 


2.4 


4.3 


24.0 


24.7 


54.7 


31.4 


33.7 


11.7 


10.2 


0.7 
7.8 


0.6 


0.1 


.0 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


5.8 


1.8 


4.8 


2.1 


18.8 


22.6 


7.0 


6.4 


5.3 


6.7 


6.3 


9.9 


11.3 
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Ibble 2:11-1. -Percentage distribution of field of study, by degree level and 

race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985-Continued 



1985 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

Degree levo! and (non- (non- Alaskan Pacific resident 

fold of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 

Bachelor's degrees 



Number 


968,311 


826,106 


57,473 


25,874 


4,246 


25,395 


29,217 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


34.7 


35.0 


32.9 


38.5 


37.2 


36.3 


27.0 


Sciences 


21.4 


21 1 


21.6 


23.5 


22.8 


cX>A 


i Q O 
lO.U 


Physical and 












hiolooiral oripnrpc 

UlUIV/^lvCal OvICIIuOO 


7 Q 


7 ft 


6.3 


7.4 


7.5 


AAA 

14.1 


8.4 


Social scisncQs 






15.3 


16.1 


15.3 


1 1.0 


y.o 


Humanities 


13.4 


13 7 


11.3 


15.0 


14.4 


10 ft 
1U.0 


y.i 


Prof essional/tfic h niral 

1 i wlOwwIwIICIIf iwwIllllbCll 


fit; ^ 

00.0 


oo.u 


67.1 


31.5 


62.8 


CO 7 
00./ 


70 0 

/o.O 


Ru<?inp<?<? anH 














mananpmpnt 


91 Q 


£0.0 


26.1 


22.3 


21.7 




25.4 


Education 

L»U Uw Oil W 1 1 


Q 1 




9.5 


9.8 


11.4 


0 0 
o.U 


3.5 


ComDuter and 














information qpipippq 

II llwl II 1 vlllwl 1 dwiwllwOO 




Q ft 
0.0 


3.7 


3.2 


3.3 


O.U 


7.2 


Enoineenno 


q D 


9.0 


5.5 


8.7 


7.4 


HQ 7 

iy./ 


25.4 


Other Drofpssional/ 














tprhniral 

loul II Ills CM 


1ft fi 


1ft ft 

1 0.0 


22.3 


17.5 


19.1 




11.5 








Advanced degrees* 






Number 


312,728 


247,562 


15,093 


7,541 


1,375 


8,888 


32,269 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


23.9 


24.0 


15.0 


24.2 


19.4 


24.0 


28.0 


Sciences 


14.5 


14.0 


9.7 


14.2 


11.4 


16.6 


19.8 


Physical and 














biological sciences 


6.7 


6.3 


2.6 


5.3 


4.5 


10.1 


11.1 


Social sciences 


7.8 


7.7 


7.1 


9.0 


6.9 


6.5 


8.7 


Humanities 


9.5 


10.0 


5.3 


10.0 


8.0 


7.4 


8.2 


Professional/technical 


76.1 


76.0 


85.0 


75.8 


80.6 


76.0 


72.0 


Business and 












management 


21.6 


22.3 


17.3 


15.6 


20.0 


23.7 


18.7 


Education 


26.5 


27.8 


42.0 


35.6 


37.7 


10.0 


10.9 


Computer and 












information sciences 


2.3 


1.8 


1.2 


1.3 


3.1 


7.1 


5.5 


Engineering 


7.6 


5.6 


2.7 


5.7 


4.1 


20.7 


22.3 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


18.1 


18.4 


21.9 


17.7 


15.7 


14.6 


14.6 
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Ibble 2:11-1.— Percentage distribution of field of study, by degree level and 

race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



Degree level and 
field of study 



Total 



White Black 
(non- (non- 
Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic 



American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 



Asian or 
Pacific 
Islander 



Master's degrees 



Non- 
resident 
alien 



Number 


280,421 


223,628 


13,939 


6,864 


1,256 


7,782 


26,952 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


20.5 


20.5 


13.1 


21.3 


17.8 


20.1 


24.5 


Sciences 


11.5 


11.0 


8.2 


11.8 


10.0 


13.0 


16.3 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


4.8 


4.5 


2.1 


3.9 


3.7 


7.1 


8.4 


Social sciences 


6.6 


6.5 


6.1 


7.9 


6.4 


5.9 


7.9 


Humanities 


9.0 


9.4 


4.9 


9.5 


7.8 


7.1 


8.3 


Professional/technical 


79.5 


79.5 


86.9 


78.7 


82.2 


79.9 


75.5 


Business and 
















management 


23.7 


24.4 


18.7 


17.1 


21.6 


26.6 


21.6 


Education 


27.0 


28.3 


41.7 


36.7 


37.3 


10.3 


10.8 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


2.5 


1.9 


1.3 


1.4 


3.3 


7.9 


6.3 


Engineering 


7.4 


5.6 


2.6 


5.0 


3.9 


20.2 


21.6 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


18.9 


19.2 


22.7 


18.6 


16.2 


14.9 


15.1 
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Table 2:11-1. -Percentage distribution of field of study, by degree level and 

race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1985 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

Degree level and (non- (non- Alaskan Pacific resident 

field of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 

Doctor's degrees 



Number 


32,307 


23,934 


1,154 


677 


119 


1,106 


5,317 


Total percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Arts and sciences 


53.9 


56.8 


37.9 


53.6 


36.1 


51.9 


4S.4 


Sciences 


40.6 


42.0 


27.7 


38.8 


26.1 


41.8 


37.6 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


23.0 


23.1 


8.2 


19.5 


13.4 


31.1 


24.6 


Social sciences 


17.6 


18.9 


19.5 


19.4 


12.6 


10.7 


13.0 


Humanities 


13.3 


14.8 


10.1 


14.8 


10.1 


10.1 


7.8 


Professional/technical 


46.1 


43.2 


62.1 


46.4 


63.9 


48.1 


54.6 


Business and 
















management 


2.6 


2.5 


1.2 


0.6 


3.4 


3.2 


3.8 


Education 


21.8 


23.5 


45.1 


e». i 


42.9 


7.6 


11.2 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


0.7 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.8 


. 3 


1.3 


Engineering 


9.8 


5.8 


3.5 


13.1 


5.9 


23.8 


26.3 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


11.1 


10.9 


12.0 


8.3 


10.9 


12.3 


12.0 



* Advanced degrees include master's and doctor's degrees. 

NOTE: The total number of degrees reported In this table for each degree level and field of study is 
lower, but by no more than 2 percent, than the total number of degrees conferred. This is because 
racial/ethnic data were not imputed for some of the institutions that did not report such data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1980 and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Conferred, 
various years). 
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Table 2:11-2.— Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 
race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 



1977 













American 










Whiie 


Black 




Indian/ 


Asian or 


Non- 


Degree level and 




(non- 


(non- 




Alaskan 


Pacific 


resident 


field of study 


Total 


Hispanic) 


Hispanic) 


Hispanic 


Native 


Islander 


alien 








Bachelor's degrees 






Total 


915,131 


805,186 


58,515 


18,663 


3,319 


13,745 


15,703 


Arte anH crinnrnc 
Mils dim oviciiuCo 


QQfl RAO 


151 MM 


23,892 


9,298 


1,393 


0,nOO 


c 77e 
0,/ /o 




253 860 


221,476 


17,325 


5,761 


889 


4 445 




Physical and 
















biological sciences 


89,789 


80,313 


3,785 


1,534 


250 


1,996 


1,911 


Social sciences 


164,071 


141,163 


13,540 


4,227 


639 


2,449 


2,053 


Humanities 


144,740 


130,327 


6,567 


3,537 


504 


1,993 


1,812 


P/ofessionat/technical 


516,531 


453,383 


34,623 


9,365 


1,926 


7,307 


9,927 


Business and 
















management 


4C4 700 
101, ICO 


4 CO 04 A 

I0£,0l4 


9,976 


2,588 


433 


o coc 

£,090 


O 04C 

0,010 


lqu canon 


l*tO,HO£ 


105 1AA 

1 £0, 1 HO 


12,922 


3,050 


707 


AQA 
0574 


/41 


uompu'er ana 
















information sciences 


0,0/U 


C >I70 

0,4/3 


361 


93 


15 


4CO 
100 


occ 
£00 


Engineering 


AQ CAQ 

4o,o4o 


/1 4 004 


1,368 


887 


134 


4 i OO 
1,199 


o con 

3,569 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


4CC AOQ 

100,4£0 


4 AQ EE7 

1 40,00/ 


9,996 


2,747 


637 


O ACC 

2,455 


o Aoe 








Advanced degrees' 






Total 


348,771 


291,933 


22,277 


6,591 


1,062 


5,773 


21,085 


Arte anH crionrfle 

niis ana sciences 


AQ AIR 

017,000 


7fi 91R 


3,431 


1,828 


231 


1 AAA 
1,0*HJ 


D,4f U 






AA 7-vO 


2,236 


1,023 


150 


■ ,vOv 


4 7m 

*T,/ 10 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


23,650 


19,631 


539 


257 


72 


614 


2,537 


Social sciences 


30,304 


25,119 


1,697 


766 


78 


466 


2,178 


Humanities 


35,881 


31,485 


1,195 


805 


81 


560 


1,755 


Professional/technical 


258,935 


215,748 


18,846 


4,763 


831 


4,133 


14,615 


Business and 
















management 


47,025 


39,808 


1,634 


579 


109 


953 


3,942 


Education 


134,310 


113,743 


13,381 


2,831 


516 


1,067 


2"72 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


2,940 


2,296 


67 


46 


4 


116 


411 


Engineering 


18,443 


12,642 


260 


270 


25 


858 


4,388 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


56,218 


47,259 


3,504 


1,037 


177 


1,139 


3,102 
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Table 2:11-2* -Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 
race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985-Continued 



1977 

American 

While Slack Indicn/ Asian or Non- 

Degree level and (non- (non- Alaskan Pacific resident 

field of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 

Master's degrees 



»^tai 


A^r OCA 

315,660 


265,147 


21,024 


6,069 


967 


5,115 


17,338 


Arts and sciences 


70,642 


60,106 


2,967 


1,537 


180 


1,273 


4,579 


Sciences 


OQ QCA 


OO 4 AO 

33,102 


1,907 


820 


110 


761 


3,150 


Physical and 
















KiaIa^i^^I AAlA r\f\r\ f» 

Dioiogicai sciences 




4A CAA 


432 


171 


AO 

48 


393 


1,503 


oociai sciences 




4t\ CCO 

19,558 


1,475 


649 


CO 

62 


368 


1,647 


Humanities 


OA 7 AO 


27,004 


1,060 


717 


70 


512 


1,429 


Professional/tech nical 


Air A40 

245,018 


OAS f\A< 

205,041 


18,057 


4,532 


787 


3,842 


12,759 


Business and 
















MAI AIM £% MAAf 

managemerii 


AC <C7 

46,157 


OA 4 Af\ 

39,140 


1,621 


572 


106 


937 


3,781 


CuUCaUOn 


IOC QKC 




12,696 


2,667 


AO A 

484 


990 


A OA4 

2,391 


Computer and 
















iniorrnauon sciences 


0 70A 
c % (cA 




66 


46 


o 

3 


4 AT 

107 


366 


ET r\ Al AAA^i AA 

engineering 


4C OCA 


4 4 Aon 

1 1 ,089 


237 


245 


AO 

23 


734 


3,541 


Other professional/ 
















iecnnicai 


oo,y io 


AC CAO 


3,437 


1,002 


* T4 

i71 


4 AT A 

1,074 


2,680 








Doctor's degrees 








Total 


33,1 f1 


26,636 


1,253 


522 


95 


658 


3,747 


Arts ^ sciences 


19,193 


16,129 


464 


291 


51 


367 


1,891 


Sciences 


14,104 


11,648 


329 


203 


40 


319 


1,565 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


7,559 


6,087 


107 


86 


24 


221 


1,034 


Social sciences 


6,545 


5,561 


222 


117 


16 


98 


531 


Humanities 


5,089 


4,481 


135 


88 


11 


48 


326 


Professional/technical 


13,918 


10,707 


789 


231 


44 


291 


1,856 


Business and 
















management 


868 


668 


13 


7 


3 


16 


16< 


Education 


7,955 


6,616 


685 


164 


32 


77 


3 l 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


216 


160 


1 


0 


1 


9 


45 


Engineering 


2,574 


1,553 


23 


25 


2 


124 


847 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


2,305 


1,710 


67 


35 


6 


65 


422 
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Table 2:11-2.— Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 
race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1985 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

Degree level and (non- (non- Alaskan Pacific resident 

field of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 



Bachelor's degrees 



Tntal 


QCft q-4-4 

yoo,o 1 1 


qoc -4AA 
0^0,1 UD 


57,473 


25,874 


4,246 




90. 017 


Arts and sciences 


336,349 


228,781 


18,912 


9,964 


1,578 


9,211 


7,903 




206 873 


175 697 


12,407 


6,092 


966 


6 457 


5 254 


Phv^iral and 
















biolooical sciences 


76,555 


64,629 


3,640 


1,915 


318 


3,593 


2,460 


UUVIul vVlvllVv3 


130318 


111 068 

III |VW 


8,767 


4,177 


648 


2864 


2 794 


Humanit'flQ 


129 476 


113 084 


6,505 


3,872 


612 


2 754 


2 B4Q 


PrnfAQsinnal/tftfhnipa! 


831 Qfi? 


537 325 


30,561 


15,910 


2,668 


1fi 184 

Iv, 1 Gt 


21 314 


RncinfiCQ anH 

CjUOIHUOO ciiiu 
















1 1 icu loy^Ji i iv 1 1 1 


231 308 


196 915 

1 wU|W Ivf 


14,999 


5,771 


9*'1 


5 274 


7 428 


Frinration 


87 788 

Of f f Uv 


77,531 


5,456 


2,533 


483 


770 


1 015 


rVimniitflr anH 
\/viiipuivi aiiu 
















information srifinrfis 

It HUI II IQUVI 1 dvlvllwvS 


38 589 


31,321 


2,143 


826 


139 


2,044 


2,116 


FnninftPrinn 


Q4 580 


7fi 438 


3,159 


2,242 


313 


5 013 


7 3Q5 


Othflr nrnfp<LQinnal/ 
wuivi pi v/icooiui lau 
















technical 

Iwvl II iiwvtl 


179,717 


155 120 

1 VVj 1 fcV 


12,804 


4,538 


812 


3,083 


3,360 








Advanced degrees* 






Total 


312,728 


247,562 


15,093 


7,541 


1,375 


8,888 


32,269 


Arts and sciences 


74,875 


59,356 


2,264 


1,824 


267 


2,136 


9,028 


Sciences 


45,232 


34,689 


1,461 


1,073 


157 


1,475 


6,377 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


20,938 


15,625 


388 


397 


62 


900 


3,566 


Social sciences 


24,294 


19,064 


1,073 


676 


95 


575 


2,811 


Humanities 


29,643 


24,667 


803 


751 


110 


661 


2,651 


Professional/technical 


237,853 


188,206 


12,829 


5,717 


1,108 


6,752 


23,241 


Business and 
















management 


67,445 


55,252 


2,615 


1,179 


275 


2,105 


6,019 


Education 


82,853 


68,917 


6,333 


2,682 


519 


885 


3,517 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


7,182 


4,453 


183 


96 


42 


629 


1,779 


Engineering 


23,909 


13,977 


400 


429 


56 


1,836 


7,211 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


56,464 


45,607 


3,298 


1,331 


216 


1,297 


4,715 
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Table 2:11-2. -Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 
race/ethnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1985 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

Degree level and (non- (non* Alaskan Pacific resident 

field of study Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 

Master's degrees 



Total 


280,421 


223,628 


13,939 


6,864 


1,256 


7,782 


26,952 


Arts and sciences 


57,451 


45,761 


1,827 


1,461 


224 


1,562 


6,616 


Sciences 


32,118 


24,648 


1,141 


810 


126 


1,013 


4,380 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


13,516 


10,097 


293 


265 


46 


556 


2,259 


Social sciences 


18,602 


14,551 


848 


545 


80 


457 


2,121 


Humanities 


25,333 


21,113 


686 


651 


98 


549 


2,236 


Professional/technical 


222,970 


177,867 


12,112 


5,403 


1,032 


6,220 


20,336 


Business and 
















management 


66,596 


54,663 


2,601 


1,175 


271 


2,070 


5,816 


Education 


75,821 


63,302 


5,812 


2,519 


468 


801 


2,919 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


6,942 


4,303 


180 


94 


41 


615 


1,709 


Engineering 


20,735 


12,600 


360 


340 


49 


1,573 


5,813 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


52,876 


42,999 


3,159 


1,275 


203 


1,161 


4,079 
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Table 2:11-2* — Number of degrees earned, by field of study, degree level, and 
race/ahnicity: Academic years ending 1977 and 1985 -Continued 



1985 

American 

White Black Indian/ Asian or Non- 

Degree level and (non* (non* Alaskan Pacific resident 

field of stuc/ Total Hispanic) Hispanic) Hispanic Native Islander alien 

Doctor's degrees 



Total 


32,307 


23,934 


1,154 


677 


119 


1,106 


5,317 


Arts and sciences 


17,424 


13,595 


437 


363 


43 


574 


2,412 


Sciences 


13,114 


10,041 


320 


263 


31 


462 


1,997 


Physical and 
















biological sciences 


7,422 


5,528 


95 


132 


16 


344 


1,307 


Social sciences 


5,692 


4,513 


225 


131 


15 


118 


690 


Humanities 


4,310 


3,554 


117 


100 


12 


112 


415 


Professional/technical 


14,883 


10,339 


717 


314 


76 


532 


2,905 


Business and 
















management 


849 


589 


14 


4 


4 


35 


203 


Education 


7,032 


5,615 


521 


163 


51 


84 


598 


Computer and 
















information sciences 


240 


150 


3 


2 


1 


14 


70 


Engineering 


3,174 


1,377 


40 


89 


7 


263 


1,398 


Other professional/ 
















technical 


3,588 


2,608 


139 


56 


13 


136 


636 



* Advanced degrees include master's and doctor's degrees. 

NOTE: The total number of degrees reported in this table for each degree love! and fiald of study is 
lower, but by no more than 2 percent, than the total number of degrees conferred. This is because 
racial/ethnic data were not imputed for some of the institutions that did not report such data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1980 and 1988 editions (based on the HEGIS survey Earned Degrees Conferred, 
various years). 
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Table 2:12-1.— Average scale scores of white, non-Hispanic young adults aged 21 
to 25 on the pre je, document, and quantitative literacy scales, by 
educational attainment and enrollment status: 1985 





Educational attainment and enrollment status 






High school 


Less than 2 or more 


2 or more 






graduate, 


2 years college, years college, years college, 


College 


Scale 


not enrolled 


not enrolled not enrolled 


enrolled 


graduate 






Average scale score 






Prose 


297.9 


310.5 330.5 


341.7 


346.7 


Document 


301.1 


316.0 332.9 


346.1 


351.6 


Quantitative 


298.4 


315.6 327.0 


344.2 


348.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Young Adult Literacy and 
Schooling," Monograph, forthcoming. 
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Table 2:12-2. -Percent of white, non-Hispanic young adults aged 21 to 25 Kit or 

above scale levels on the prose, document, and quantitative literacy 
scales, by educational attainment and enrollment status: 1985 



Educational attainment and enrollment status 



Scale and 
scale level* 


High school 
graduate, 
not enrolled 


Less than 2 or more 2 or more 
2 years college, years college, years college, 
not enrolled not enrolled enrolled 


College 
graduate 






Percent at or above scaie level 




Prose 












vK/V 


11 5 


18.6 


29.7 


44.1 


A7 1 


ow 


SO 7 


60.9 


81.1 


83.2 


fl<? Q 
OQ.9 


OCA 
£3U 


Of .*r 


91.7 


96.9 


97.7 


90.O 


900 


Qft 1 


98.2 


99.9 


100.0 


inn n 


icn 


oq q 


99.4 


100.0 


100.0 


inn n 














350 


10.5 


19.1 


35.7 


48.8 


52.4 


300 


53.3 


67.9 


79.1 


87.1 


88.6 


250 


87.6 


92.0 


95.8 


98.9 


99.3 


200 


98.8 


99.4 


99.9 


100.0 


99.9 


150 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Quantitative 












350 


11.5 


19.5 


31.6 


46.6 


48.4 


300 


51.4 


64.7 


73.0 


85.2 


88.0 


250 


85.0 


36.3 


94.7 


97.9 


99.1 


200 


98.2 


99.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


150 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



•Scale level refers to the point on the scale at which individuals with that level of proficiency have an 
80 percent probability of correctly responding to tasks at that level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Educations Statistics, "Young Adult Literacy and 
Schooling," Monograph, forthcoming. 
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Table 2:13-1. -Percentage distribution of general education revenues of higher 
education, by control and level of institution and source of 
revenue: Fiscal year 1986 



Level of institution 



Source of revenue 


All 


4-year 


2-year 






All institutions 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


I union and tees 


27.0 


28.8 


16.4 


Government appropriations 


42.3 


38.2 


66.3 


Foderal 


2.1 


2.4 


0.6 


otate and local 


40.2 


35.8 


65.8 


Government grants and contracts 


17.5 


17.9 


15.1 


reaerai 


15.0 


15.6 


11.6 


otate and local 


2.5 


2.3 


3.5 


private gins, grants and contracts 


7.1 


8.1 


1.2 


tnoowmeni income 


3.0 


3.5 


0.3 


Sales and services of educaional activities 


3.1 


3.5 


0.6 




Public institutions 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Tuition and fees 


14.6 


15.2 


12.1 


Government appropriations 


61.1 


58.4 


72.0 


Federal 


2.7 


3.2 


0.6 


State and local 


58.4 


55.2 


71.4 


Government grants and contracts 


16.4 


16.9 


14.6 


Federal 


13.8 


14.6 


10.9 


State and local 


2.6 


2.3 


3.7 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


4.1 


4.9 


0.6 


Endowment income 


0.8 


0.9 


0.1 


Sales and services of educational activities 


3.1 


3.7 


0.6 
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Table 2:13-1. -Percentage distribution of general education revenues of higher 
education, by control and level of institution and source of 
revenue: Fiscal year 1986— Continued 



Level of institution 



Source of revenue 


All 


4-year 


2-year 




Private institutions 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Tuition and fees 


53.4 


52.9 


66.7 


Government appropriations 


2.3 


2.3 


1.1 


Federal 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


State and local 


1.4 


1.4 


0.6 


Government grants and contracts 


19.8 


19.8 


21.4 


Federal 


17.5 


17.4 


19.4 


State and local 


2.4 


2.4 


2.0 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


1S.6 


13.8 


7:5 


Endowment income 


7.7 


7.9 


2.0 


Sales and services of educational activities 


3.2 


3.3 


1.3 



NOTE: Percentages were calculated from unrounded data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, fiscal year 1986). 
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Table 2:13-2. -General education revenues (in current dollars) for institutions of 
higher education, by control of institution and source of revenue: 
Selected fiscal years 1976-1986 

(In billions) 



Source of revenue 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 






All institutions 






Total 


$30.7 


$36.5 


$44.7 


$54.7 


$61.6 


$76.1 


Tuition and fees 


8.2 


9.9 


11.9 


15.8 


17.6 


20.6 


lauvornnieni apprupricuiuns 


1A O 


16.7 


20.1 


23.9 


26.9 




Federal 

1 wUU 1 CI! 




1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1 fi 


State and local 


IS P 


15.7 


18.9 


22.6 


25.5 


10 fi 


Government or^nts and contracts 

VdUVOI 1 II HOI 11 UlAllltf ClIIVJ vUl III Qvld 


5 p 


5.9 


7.5 


8.2 


8.8 


11 1 


Federal 

1 QUDI CI I 


4 5 


5.1 


6.5 


7.0 


7.4 


11 4 


State and local 


0 7 


0.8 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1 Q 


Private oifts Grants and contracts 

■ 1 IV CilO l^tllOy V^lullltJ ClIIU \s\Jl III Cl\slO 


1 9 


2.3 


2.8 


3.6 


4.4 


5 4 


Endowment income 


0 7 


0.8 


1.2 


1.6 


1.9 


P 1 


Sales and QorvipoQ nf odnpatinnal 














activities 

Civil VI 


0 6 


0.9 


1.2 


1.3 


2.0 


P 4 






Public institutions 




Total 


21.7 


25.7 


31.3 


37.5 


41.6 


51.8 


Tuition and fees 

1 Will VI 1 Ml 1 M IWWV 


3.5 


4.1 


4.9 


6.4 


6.6 


7.6 


Government appropriations 


13.8 


16.4 


19.7 


23.4 


26.4 


31.6 


Federal 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


State and local 


13.0 


15.5 


18.7 


22.3 


25.2 


30.2 


Government grants and contracts 


3.3 


3.7 


4.7 


5.1 


5.4 


8.5 


Federal 


2.8 


3.1 


4.0 


4.2 


4.4 


7.2 


State and local 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.3 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 


2.1 


Endowment income 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


Sales and services of educational 














services 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


1.3 


1.6 
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Table 2:13-2. -General education revenues (in current dollars) for institutions of 
higher education, by control of institution and source of revenue: 
Selected fiscal years, 1976-1986 -Continued 

(In billions) 



Source of revenue 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 






Private institutions 




Total 


$9.0 


$10.8 


$13.6 


$17.3 


$20.0 


$24.3 


Tuition and fees 


4.7 


5.7 


7.1 


9.4 


11.0 


13.0 


Government appropriations 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Federal 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


State and local 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Government grants and contracts 


1.9 


2.2 


2.9 


3.2 


3.4 


4.8 


Federal 


1.7 


2.0 


2.6 


2.8 


2.9 


4.2 


State and local 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


Private gifts, grar.ts and contracts 


1.3 


1.5 


1.8 


2.3 


2.8 


3.3 


Endowment Income 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


1.6 


1.9 


Sales and services of educational 














activities 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, [various years) (based on the HEGIS survey Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education, various years). 
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Table 2:13-3. -General education revenues (in constant 1986 dollars) for institu- 
tions of higher education, by control of institution and source of 
revenue: Selected fiscal years, 1976-1986 

(In billions) 



Source of revenue 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 








All institutions 






Total 


$60.3 


$63.4 


$62.9 


$63.2 


$65.8 


$76.1 


Tuition and fees 


16.0 


17.1 


16.7 


18.2 


18.8 


20.6 




97 £ 
c.1 .0 


29.1 


28.2 


27.6 


28.7 




Federal 


1 8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1 6 
i *\t 


State and local 


25.8 


27.3 


26.5 


26.1 


27.2 


30 6 


Government arants and rontrarte 


10 2 


10.2 


10.6 


9.5 


9.4 


13 3 


Federal 

• VUWI Ml 


8 8 


8.8 


9.2 


8.1 


7.9 


114 


State and local 

WIMIW Ml IVI IWWUI 


1 4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1 9 


Private aifts. arants and contracts 

• »f»M*W \JI*lh?| MIMIIltf Ml IVI WVlllldVltf 


3 8 


4.0 


3.9 


4.1 


4.7 


5 4 


Endowment income 

UiMUVIf lllwlll IIIVwIllw 


1 3 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


2.0 


2 3 


Sales and services of educational 

VWvtf Ml IVI Vwl f Ivwtf VI vwWVUllvl IUI 














activities 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


2.1 


2 4 






Public institutions 




T;tal 


42.5 


44.6 


43.8 


43.3 


44.5 


51.8 


Tuition and fees 


6.8 


7.2 


6.8 


7.4 


7.1 


7.6 


Government appropriations 


27.0 


28.5 


27.6 


27.0 


28.2 


31.6 


Federal 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


State and local 


25.5 


26.9 


26.2 


25.8 


26.9 


30.2 


Government grants and contracts 


6.5 


6.4 


6.6 


5.9 


5.8 


8.5 


Federal 


5.5 


5.4 


5.6 


4.9 


4.7 


7.2 


State and local 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.7 


2.1 


Endowment income 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


Sales and services of educational 














activities 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 
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Ifable 2:13-3.— General education revenues (in constant 1986 dollars) for institu- 
tions of higher education, by control of institution and source of 
revenue: Selected fiscal years 1976-1986- Continued 

(In billions) 



Source of revenue 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 






Private institutions 




Total 


17.7 


18.8 


19.1 


19.9 


21.3 


24.3 


Tuition and fees 


9.2 


9.9 


10.0 


10.8 


11.7 


13.0 


Government appropriations 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


Federal 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


State and local 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Government grants and contracts 


3.8 


3.8 


4.1 


3.7 


3.6 


4.8 


Federal 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.3 


3.1 


4.2 


State and local 


0.5 


0.4 


0,5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


Private gifts, grants and contracts 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


3.0 


3.3 


Endowment income 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


Sales and services of educational 














activities 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. D>ptrtment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, [various yews) (based on the HEGIS survey Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education, various years). 
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Table 2:14-1. -Index of expenditures (in constant dollars) per full-time-equi . alent 
student at public institutions of higher education, by type of insti- 
tution: Academic years ending 1977-1986 

(1977-100) 

Educational and general expenditures 1 

Operation Scholar- 







instruc- 


Admini- 






Public 


and plant 


ships and 


Year 


Total 


tion 


stration 2 


Research Libraries 


service 


maintenance 


fellowships 












Universities 








197/ 


4 AA 

100 


4 AA 

100 


4 AA 
1Q0 


100 


100 


4 AA 

100 


4 AA 

100 


100 


iy/o 


101 


102 


— A O 

103 


102 


96 


no 

98 


4 AA 

102 


AA 

96 


•4 A "TO 


4AO 

103 


103 


104 


106 


94 


4 A A 

103 


4 AC 

105 


AA 

90 


19o0 


AA 

99 


no 
98 


96 


105 


103 


AO 

98 


AA 

99 


86 


19ol 


n£ 

9b 


95 




103 


89 


AA 

99 


AC 

96 


85 


4AQO 


96 


95 


97 


100 


88 


AA 

96 


AO 

98 


oo 

83 




9/ 


9/ 


AO 

98 




Q1 


97 


4 A4 
101 


on 

85 




4 A4 
101 


4AA 

TOO 


102 


105 


96 


4 AA 
100 


4 A J 

104 


A4 

91 


1985 


107 


105 


112 


114 


98 


106 


109 


96 


1986 


114 


110 


120 


122 


1H* 
Other 4-year 


113 


110 


107 


1977 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1978 


101 


101 


102 


102 


100 


100 


102 


90 


1979 


102 


101 


106 


110 


99 


102 


103 


85 


1980 


100 


97 


105 


114 


98 


106 


102 


84 


1981 


98 


95 


103 


112 


98 


106 


102 


79 


1982 


99 


97 


103 


107 


94 


105 


104 


71 


1983 


98 


97 


102 


106 


92 


105 


104 


74 


1984 


100 


98 


110 


108 


97 


108 


99 


74 


1985 


108 


104 


118 


120 


101 


123 


109 


74 


1986 


m 


110 


125 


132 


104 


129 


105 


84 
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Tfcble 2:14-1.— Index of expenditures (in constant dollars) per full-time-equivalent 
student at public institutions of higher education, by type of in- 
stitution: Academic years ending 1977-1986 -Continued 

(1977*100) 



Educational and general expenditures 1 



Year 


Total 


InQtn i/\» 

II ID 11 Ul/* 

tion 


AH mini- 

MUM III II 

stration 2 Research 


Libraries 


Pnhlir 

service 


v/puidiiui 1 
dim plain 

maintenance 


OOMUIdl 

chine 2)fiH 
oiiipc diiu 

fellowships 










2-year 








1977 


100 


100 


100 (3) 


100 


( 3 ) 


100 


100 


1978 


101 


100 


105 (3) 


101 


( 3 ) 


102 


76 


1979 


102 


100 


108 (3) 


98 


( 3 ) 


103 


78 


1980 


97 


96 


102 (3) 


89 


( 3 ) 


102 


78 


1981 


93 


92 


97 (3) 


83 


( 3 ) 


99 


71 


1982 


93 


93 


98 (3) 


90 


( 3 ) 


102 


66 


1983 


90 


90 


97 (3) 


77 


( 3 ) 


98 


65 


1984 


92 


92 


100 (3) 


78 


( 3 ) 


100 


64 


1985 


103 


101 


113 (3) 


85 


( 3 ) 


111 


76 


1986 


108 


106 


121 (3) 


89 


( 3 ) 


115 


81 



1 Data are in constant dollars, adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for the academic year (July-June). 
Mandatory transfers are included in the total but are not shown separately. 

2 Administration expenditures include institutional support, student services, and academic support 
minus library costs. 

3 Not calculated; expenditure category constituted 2.0 percent or less of total expenditures in most years. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Centor for Education Statistics, "Recent Trends in Higher 
Education Finance, 1976-77 to 1985-86" Higher Education Administrative Costs: Continuing the Study, 
(based on the HEGIS surveys Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education, Institutional 
Characteristics of Colleges and Universities, and Rill Enrollment in Colleges and Universities), January 
1988. 
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Table 2:14-2. -Index of expenditures (in constant dollars) per full-time-equivalent 
student at private, nonprofit institutions of higher education, by 
type of institution: Academic years ending 1977-1986 

(1977=100) 

Educational and general expenditures 1 

Operation Scholar* 







Instruc- 


Admini- 






Public 


and plant 


ships and 


Year 


Total 


tion 


stration? 


Research Libraries 


Sfirvicfi 


maintenance 


fellowships 












Universities 








1977 


100 


100 


100 


inn 

I uu 


mn 


100 


100 


100 


1978 


99 


99 


100 




mn 


93 


99 


102 


1979 


98 


97 


104 


Q7 




92 


101 


98 


1980 


97 


96 


102 




Rfi 
uu 


100 


98 


94 


1981 


97 


97 


102 


Q1 


Rfi 


90 


101 


98 


1982 


97 


100 


103 


88 


87 


88 


105 


98 


1983 


100 


104 


112 


85 


87 


93 


105 


101 


1984 


109 


110 


124 


92 


99 


96 


112 


118 


1985 


115 


115 


130 


99 


97 


125 


117 


127 


1986 


122 


121 


139 


107 


102 
Other 4-year 


130 


120 


137 


1977 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1978 


100 


100 


101 


95 


100 


90 


101 


98 


1979 


99 


99 


101 


103 


97 


90 


99 


95 


1980 


98 


96 


100 


103 


92 


88 


100 


96 


1981 


97 


94 


102 


97 


90 


94 


100 


98 


1982 


99 


96 


105 


91 


90 


104 


101 


101 


1983 


103 


100 


111 


91 


96 


104 


103 


104 


1984 


108 


104 


116 


95 


99 


108 


106 


115 


1985 


114 


109 


123 


103 


103 


116 


108 


127 


1986 


120 


113 


130 


115 


107 


128 


110 


139 
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Table 2:14-2. -Index of expenditures (in constant dollars) per full-time-equivalent 
student at private, nonprofit institutions of higher education, by 
type of institution: Academic years ending 1977-1986— Continued 

(1977=100) 



Educational and general expenditures 1 















Operation 


Scholar- 






Instruc- 


Admini- 




Public 


and plant 


ships and 


Year 


loiai 


tion 


stration 2 Research 


Libraries 


service 


maintenance 


TGiiowsmps 










2-year 








1977 


100 


100 


100 (3) 


100 


( 3 ) 


100 


100 


1978 


95 


94 


98 (3) 


96 


( 3 ) 


93 


93 


1979 


97 


97 


101 (3) 


92 


( 3 ) 


90 


99 


1980 


93 


92 


98 (3) 


87 


( 3 ) 


86 


102 


1981 


92 


90 


97 (3) 


78 


( 3 ) 


88 


103 


1982 


90 


89 


98 (3) 


75 


( 3 ) 


83 


91 


1983 


95 


93 


101 (3) 


76 


( 3 ) 


89 


106 


1984 


96 


91 


104 ( 3 ) 


77 


( 3 ) 


93 


115 


1985 


107 


102 


118 (3) 


86 


( 3 ) 


101 


129 


1986 


110 


106 


122 (3) 


87 


( 3 ) 


102 


133 



Data are in constant dollars, adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for the academic year (July-June). 
Mandatory transfers are included in the total but are not shown separately. 

2 Administration expenditures include institutional support, student services, and academic support 
minus library costs. 

3 Not calculated; expenditure category constituted 2.0 percent or less of total expenditures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Recent Trends in Higher 
Education Finance, 1976-77 to 1985-86," Higher Education Administrative Costs: Continuing the Study, 
(based on the HEGIS surveys Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education, Institutional 
Characteristics of Colleges and Universities, and Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities), January 
1988. 
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Table 2:14-3.— Index of average undergraduate tuition charges (in constant 

dollars) at institutions of higher education, by type and control 
of institution: Academic years ending 1977-1986 

(1977=100) 

Public institutions Private institutions 



Year 


University 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 


University 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 


1977 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1978 


100 


99 


101 


99 


100 


100 


1979 


97 


94 


99 


98 


101 


99 


1980 


92 


89 


95 


94 


97 


98 


1981 


90 


87 


92 


95 


98 


103 


1982 


94 


90 


95 


100 


102 


106 


1983 


101 


99 


100 


109 


110 


113 


1984 


107 


108 


108 


117 


116 


112 


1985 


112 


110 


115 


124 


121 


121 


1986 


118 


115 


118 


132 


127 


127 



NOTE: Tuition charges (tuition and fees) are in constant dollars, adjusted by the Consumer Price In- 
dex for the academic year (July-June). They are for the entire academic year and are average charges 
paid by students. They were calculated on the basis of full-time-equivalent undergraduates. Tuition 
at public institutions is the charge to in-State students. The amount at private institutions includes 
charges at both nonprofit and proprietary schools. 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Recent Trends in Higher 
Education Finance, 1976-77 to 1985-86/ Higher Education Administrative Costs: Continuing the Study, 
(based on the HEGIS survey Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education, Institutional 
Characteristics of Colleges and Universities, and Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities), January 
1988. 
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Table 2:15-1. -Average faculty salaries (in constant 1985-86 dollars) in institu- 
tions of higher education, by academic rank and control and type 
of institution: Academic years ending 1972-1986 



All institutions Public institutions Private institutions 







Associate 


Assistant 




Associate 


Accictont 












orofflssor 


nrnffl^sor 


Professor 


professor 


professor 


Professor 


professor 


professor 










All institutions 










1972 


$48,525 


$36,746 


$30,374 


$49,018 


$37,399 


$30,904 


$47,553 


$35,280 


$29,140 


1973 


48,759 


37,041 


30,577 


49,427 


37,874 


31,227 


47,450 


35,190 


29,084 


1975 


44,673 


33,884 


27,921 


45,344 


34,814 


28,690 


43,281 


31,690 


26,131 


1976 


44,354 


33,400 


27,397 


45,021 


34,328 


28,145 


43,020 


31,230 


25,732 


1977 


44,115 


33,199 


27,186 


44,671 


34,036 


27,867 


42,928 


31,134 


25,631 


1978 


43,669 


32,990 


26,983 


44,294 


33,853 


27,724 


42,289 


30,790 


25,260 


1979 


42,045 


31,843 


26,008 


42,555 


32,664 


26,734 


40,871 


29,735 


24,330 


1980 


39,791 


30,068 


24,481 


Af\ GAL 




25,211 


38,499 


28,006 


22,852 


1981 


38,638 


29,166 


23,747 


39,045 


29,867 


24,413 


37,684 


27,431 


22,322 


1982 


38,778 


29,280 


23,850 


38,948 


29,875 


24,480 


38,371 


27,782 


22,519 


1983 


39,396 


29,842 


24,449 


39,322 


30,313 


24,983 


39,575 


28,684 


23,338 


1985 


40,896 


30,813 


25,383 


40,667 


31,236 


25,885 


41,448 


29,803 


24,352 


1986 


42,268 


31,787 


26,277 


42,328 


32,367 


26,951 


42,118 


30,400 


24,891 










4-year 


institutions 










1972 


48,858 


36,771 


30,347 


49,446 


37,426 


30,884 


47,745 


35,408 


29,221 


1973 


49,117 


37,016 


30,469 


49,913 


37,865 


31,121 


47,659 


35,295 


29,150 


1975 


44,987 


33,775 


27,722 


45,796 


34,720 


28,486 


43,438 


31,790 


26,210 


1976 


44,684 


33,385 


27,338 


45,472 


34,375 


28,137 


43,216 


31,331 


25,811 


1977 


44,356 


33,188 


27,144 


45,005 


34,095 


27,882 


43,047 


31,197 


25,690 


1978 


43,886 


32,96 


26,863 


44,596 


33,899 


27,651 


42,418 


30,858 


25,315 


1979 


42,291 


31,847 


25,918 


42,896 


32,751 


26,693 


40,985 


29,808 


24,396 


1980 


40,072 


30,093 


24,405 


40,743 


31,022 


25,190 


36,625 


28,072 


22,916 


1981 


38,968 


29,230 


23,704 


39,504 


30,026 


24,428 


37,804 


27,499 


22,385 


1982 


39,112 


29,341 


23,819 


39,403 


30,032 


24,513 


38,466 


27,830 


22,576 


1980 


39,783 


29,944 


24,448 


39,815 


30,496 


25,038 


39,715 


28,765 


23,410 


1985 


41,416 


30,964 


25,449 


41,341 


31,462 


26,020 


41,581 


29,891 


24,446 


1986 


42,303 


31 ,940 


26,335 


43,044 


32,642 


^7,1U0 


AO OCH\ 


OU,*KJO 


OA Qfl7 










Universities 










1972 


52,865 


38,826 


31,771 


52,038 


38,596 


31,596 


54,939 


39,511 


32,358 


1973 


52,961 


38,906 


31,833 


52,223 


38,721 


31,675 


54,669 


39,425 


32,325 


1975 


48,457 


35,403 


28,874 


47,726 


35,337 


28,894 


50,020 


35,572 


28,826 


1976 


48,331 


35,205 


28,634 


47,624 


35,271 


28,774 


49,764 


35,036 


28,311 


1977 


48,059 


34,959 


28,341 


47,234 


34,900 


28,367 


49,897 


35,126 


28,277 


1978 


47,378 


34,555 


27,915 


46,551 


34,444 


27,868 


49,251 


34,868 


28,029 


1979 


45,862 


33,415 


26,949 


45,055 


33,352 


26,906 


47,776 


33,595 


27,060 


1980 


43,279 


31,436 


25,303 


42,457 


31,357 


25,274 


45,243 


31,652 


25,378 


1981 


42,243 


30,646 


24,731 


41,392 


30,490 


24,672 


44,259 


31,071 


24,867 


1982 


42,424 


30,777 


25,010 


41,294 


30,494 


24,872 


45,174 


31,580 


25,336 


1983 


43,645 


31,594 


25,937 


42,168 


31,133 


25,620 


47,286 


32,914 


26,709 


1985 


45,398 


32,624 


27,129 


43,508 


31,965 


26,656 


50,016 


34,441 


28,271 


1986 


46,994 


33,704 


28,242 


45,322 


33,133 


27,887 


51,355 


35,307 


29,125 
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Table 2:15-1. -Average faculty salaries (in constant 1985-86 dollars) in institu- 
tions of higher education, by academic rank and control and type 
of institution: Academic years ending 1972-1986— Continued 



All institutions Public institutions Private institutions 







'iSsociatfl 


A-Qsiotant 




Associate 








AccJctan 


Year 


Professor 


professor 


professor 


Professor 


professor 


professor 


Professor 


professor 


professoi 










Other 4-year 










1972 


$44,230 


$35,004 


$29,300 


$45,784 


$36,195 


$30,219 


$42,045 


$33,120 


$27,876 


1973 


44,862 


35,431 


29,517 


46,888 


37,002 


30,640 


41,944 


32,940 


27,773 


1975 


41,628 


32,681 


27,077 


43,783 


34,259 


28,230 


37,915 


29,774 


25,060 


1976 


41,188 


32,209 


26,627 


43,?89 


33,733 


27,752 


37,572 


29,400 


24,680 


1977 


40,896 


32,065 


26,472 


42,786 


33,520 


27,574 


37,423 


29,307 


24,555 


1978 


40,772 


31,975 


26,280 


42,753 


33,523 


27,515 


36,988 


28,959 


24,146 


1979 


39,210 


30,910 


25,349 


40,927 


32,351 


26,560 


35,801 


28,069 


23,268 


1980 


37,322 


29,267 


23,895 


39,182 


30,791 


25,135 


33,649 


26,387 


21,858 


1981 


36,182 


28,342 


23,115 


37,814 


29,700 


24,267 


32,884 


25,759 


21,282 


1982 


36,405 


28,475 


23,156 


37,778 


29,718 


24,280 


33,583 


26,128 


21,428 


1983 


36,715 


28,946 


23,628 


37,826 


30,054 


24,659 


34,469 


26,930 


22,091 


1985 


38,288 


29,940 


24,519 


39,530 


31,139 


25,605 


35,796 


27,831 


22,903 




09,010 


on oca 


25,314 


41,170 


32,296 
2-year 


26,597 


36,455 


28,365 


23,412 


1972 


39,049 


36,387 


30,666 


40,241 


37,113 


31,065 


27,281 


27,090 


24,544 


1973 


42,363 


37,353 


31,559 


43,416 


37,948 


31,914 


27,183 


28,149 


25,244 


1975 


39,874 


34,962 


29,329 


40,573 


35,480 


29,698 


26,219 


25,547 


22,385 


1976 


38,784 


33,544 


27,853 


39,732 


34,006 


28,188 


24,327 


24,749 


21,761 


1977 


38,923 


33,305 


27,526 


39,596 


33,596 


27,781 


26,309 


25,881 


22,230 


1978 


39,651 


33,264 


27,838 


40,348 


33,549 


28,073 


24,570 


25,060 


21,620 


1979 


37,678 


31,805 


26,668 


38,222 


32,094 


26,941 


25,090 


24,160 


20,440 


1980 


35,184 


29,845 


25,044 


35,724 


30,099 


25,315 


23,204 


22,682 


19,042 


1981 


33,330 


28,583 


24,080 


33,772 


28,831 


24.336 


23,426 


22,219 


18,423 


1982 


33,751 


28,733 


24,087 


34,056 


28,895 


24,317 


24,747 


23,253 


18,813 


1983 


34,009 


28,966 


24,451 


34,428 


29,208 


24,708 


23,089 


21,825 


19,026 


1985 


34,470 


29,532 


24,878 


34,785 


29,776 


25,182 


24,264 


21,997 


18,975 


1986 


36,076 


30,483 


25,823 


36,418 


30,733 


26,162 


24,519 


22,291 


19,297 



NOTE: Salaries are for full-time instructional faculty on 9- or 10-month contracts. They have been con- 
verted to constant dollars for the academic year 1985-86 (July 1-June 30) using the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Salaries and Fringe Benefits, 
1971-72 and 1972-73; Salaries and Tenure of Instructional Faculty In Institutions of Higher Education, 
1974-75; Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time Instructional Staff in Institutions of Higher 
Education 1975-76; "College Faculty Salaries 1976-86," OERI Bulletin, 1 987: and Digest of Education 
Statistics, 1987, 
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Table 2:15-2. -Average faculty salaries (in current dollars) in institutions of 
higher education, by academic rank and control and type of 
institution: Academic years ending 1972-1986 



All institutions Public institutions Private institutions 







A 6 c Aft of a 


ASSIStani 




Associate 


Assistant 




Moo m laic? 




Year 




orofessor 


orofessor 


Professor 


professor 


professor 


Professor 


orofessor 


orofessor 

Ml UlwvvUI 












All institutions 








1972 


$18,349 


$13,895 


$11,486 


$18,536 


$14,142 


$11,686 


$17,982 


$13,341 


$11,019 


1973 


19,182 


14,572 


12,029 


19,445 


14,900 


12,285 


18,667 


13,844 


11,442 


1975 


21,264 


16,128 


13,290 


21,583 


16,571 


13,656 


20,601 


15,084 


12,438 


1976 


22,610 


17,026 


13,966 


22,950 


17,499 


14,347 


21,930 


15,920 


13,117 


1977 


23,792 


17,905 


14,662 


24,092 


18,356 


15,029 


23,152 


16,791 


13,823 


1978 


25,133 


18,987 


15,530 


25,493 


19,484 


15,955 


24,339 


17,721 


14,538 


1979 


26,470 


20,047 


16,374 


26,791 


20,564 


16,831 


25,731 


18,720 


15,317 


1960 


28,388 


21,451 


17,465 


28,786 


22,041 


17,986 


27,466 


19,980 


16,303 


1981 


30,753 


23,214 


18,901 


31,077 


23,772 


19,431 


29,994 


21,833 


17,767 


1982 


33,539 


25,324 


20,628 


33,686 


25,839 


21,173 


33,187 


24,029 


19,477 


1983 


35,540 


26,921 


22,056 


35,473 


27,346 


22,538 


35,701 


25,876 


21,054 


1985 


39,743 


29,945 


24,668 


39,521 


30,355 


25,155 


40,280 


28,963 


23,666 


1986 


42,268 


31,787 


26,277 


42,328 


32,367 


26,951 


42,118 


30,400 


24,891 










4-year institutions 








1972 


18,475 


13,905 


11,475 


18,698 


14,152 


11,678 


18,054 


13,389 


11.050 


1973 


19,323 


14,562 


11,987 


19,636 


14,896 


12,243 


18,749 


13,885 


11,468 


1975 


21,413 


16,076 


13,195 


21,798 


16,526 


13,559 


20,676 


15,131 


12,476 


1976 


22,778 


17,019 


13,936 


23,180 


17,523 


14,343 


22,030 


15,971 


13,158 


1977 


23,922 


17,899 


14,635 


24,272 


18,388 


15,037 


23,216 


16,825 


13,855 


1978 


25,258 


18,970 


15,461 


25,667 


19,510 


15,914 


24,413 


17,760 


14,570 


1979 


26,625 


20,050 


16,317 


27,006 


20,619 


16,805 


25,803 


18,766 


15,359 


1980 


28,588 


21,469 


17,411 


29,067 


22,132 


17,971 


27,556 


20,027 


16,349 


1981 


31,016 


23,265 


18,867 


31,442 


23,898 


19,442 


30,089 


21,887 


17,816 


1982 


33,828 


25,377 


20,601 


34,080 


25,975 


21,201 


33,269 


24,070 


19,526 


1983 


35,889 


27,013 


22,055 


35,918 


27,511 


22,588 


35,828 


25,949 


21,118 


1585 


40,249 


30,091 


24,731 


40,176 


30,595 


25,287 


40,409 


29,049 


23,757 


1986 


42,803 


31,940 


26,335 


43,044 


32,642 


27,100 


Af% OCA 

42,260 


OA AQd 


24,yo7 












Universities 










1972 


19,991 


14,682 


12,014 


19,678 


14,595 


11,948 


20,775 


14,941 


12,236 


1973 


20,835 


15,306 


12,523 


20,545 


15,233 


12,461 


21,507 


15,510 


12,717 


1975 


23,065 


16,851 


13,744 


22,717 


16,820 


13,753 


23,809 


16,932 


13,721 


1976 


24,837 


17,946 


14,597 


24,277 


17,980 


14,668 


25,368 


17,860 


14,432 


1977 


25,919 


18,854 


15,285 


25,474 


18,822 


15,299 


26,910 


18,944 


15,250 


1978 


27,268 


19,888 


16,066 


26,792 


19,824 


16,039 


28,346 


20,068 


16,132 


1979 


28,873 


21,037 


16,966 


28,365 


20,997 


16,939 


30,078 


21,150 


17,036 


1930 


30,876 


22.4J7 


18,052 


30,290 


22,371 


18,031 


32,277 


22,581 


18,105 


1981 


33,622 


24,392 


19,684 


32,945 


24,268 


19,637 


35,227 


24,730 


19,792 


1982 


36,693 


26,619 


21,631 


35,715 


26,374 


21,512 


39,071 


27,314 


21,913 


1983 


39,373 


28,502 


23,398 


38,041 


28,086 


23,112 


42,658 


29,692 


24,095 


1985 


44,119 


31,704 


26,365 


42,282 


31,064 


25,905 


48,606 


33,470 


27,474 


1986 


46,994 


33,704 


28,242 


45,322 


33,133 


27,887 


51,355 


35,307 


29,125 
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Table 2:15-2. -Average faculty salaries (in current dollars) in institutions of 
higher education, by academic rank and control and type of 
institution: Academic years ending 1972-1986-Continued 



All institutions 



Public institutions 



Private institutions 



Associate Assistant Associate Assistant Associate Assistant 

Year Professor professor professor Professor professor professor Professor professor professor 

Other 4-year 



1972 


$16,725 


$13,236 


$11,080 


$17,313 


$13,687 


1973 


17,649 


13,939 


11,612 


18,446 


14,557 


1975 


19,814 


15,556 


12,888 


20,840 


16,307 


1976 


20,996 


16,419 


13,573 


22.067 


17,196 


1977 


22,056 


17,293 


14,277 


23,075 


18,078 


1978 


23,466 


18,403 


15,125 


24,606 


19,294 


1979 


24,685 


19,460 


15,959 


25,766 


20,367 


1980 


26,626 


20,880 


17,047 


27,953 


21,967 


1981 


28,798 


22,558 


18,398 


30,097 


23,639 


1982 


31,487 


24,628 


20,028 


32,674 


25,703 


1983 


33,121 


26,113 


21,315 


34,124 


27,112 


1985 


37,209 


29,096 


23,828 


38,416 


30,262 


1986 


39,610 


30,864 


25,314 


41,170 


32,296 



1972 


14,766 


13,760 


11,596 


15,217 


1973 


16,666 


14,695 


12,415 


17,080 


1975 


18,980 


16,641 


13,960 


19,312 


1976 


19,770 


17,100 


14,199 


20,254 


1977 


20,992 


17,962 


14,845 


21,355 


1978 


22,821 


19,145 


16,022 


23,222 


1979 


23,721 


20,023 


16,789 


24,063 


1980 


25,101 


21,292 


17,867 


25,486 


1981 


26,528 


22,750 


19,166 


26,880 


1982 


29,191 


24,851 


20,833 


29,455 


1983 


30,680 


26,131 


22,058 


31,058 


1985 


33,498 


28,700 


24,176 


33,805 


1986 


36,076 


30,483 


25,823 


36,418 



2-year 

14,034 
14,929 
16,888 
17,335 
18,119 
19,309 
20,205 
21,473 
22,947 
24,991 
26,349 
28,937 
30,733 



$11,427 


$15,899 


$12,524 


$10,541 


12,054 


16,501 


12,959 


10,926 


13,437 


18,047 


14,172 


11,928 


14,147 


19,153 


14,987 


12,581 


14,871 


20,183 


15,806 


13,243 


15,836 


21,288 


16,667 


13,897 


16,721 


22,539 


17,671 


14,649 


17,932 


24,006 


18,825 


15,594 


19,315 


26,173 


20,502 


16,939 


21,000 


29,046 


22,598 


18,533 


22,245 


31,095 


24,294 


19,929 


24,883 


34,787 


27,047 


22,258 


26,597 


36,455 


28,365 


23,412 



11,747 


10,316 


10,244 


9,281 


12,555 


10,694 


11,074 


9,931 


14,136 


12,480 


12,160 


10,655 


14,369 


12,401 


12,616 


11,093 


14,983 


14,189 


13,958 


11,989 


16,157 


14,141 


14,423 


12,443 


16,961 


15,796 


15,210 


12,868 


18,060 


16,554 


16,182 


13,585 


19,370 


18,645 


17,685 


14,663 


21,032 


21,404 


20,112 


16,271 


22,290 


20,829 


19,689 


17,164 


24,473 


23,580 


21,377 


18,440 


26,162 


24,519 


22,291 


19,297 





SOURCE: US. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Salaries and Fringe Benefits, 
1971-72 and 1 972-73; Salaries and Tenure of Instructional Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education, 
1974-75; Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Benefits of Futl-Ttmo Instructional Staff in Institutions of Higher 
Education, 1975-76; "College Faculty Salaries 1976-86," OERI Bulletin, 1987; and Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1987. 
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Table 2:15-3. -Index of average salaries (current dollars) of full-time instructional 
faculty 1 in institutions of higher education, by academic rank, and 
selected other professional occupations in medium-sized and large 
private firms: Academic years ending 1972-1986 (base year= 
academic year 1971-72) 



Occupation 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Full professor 


100 


105 


ft 


116 


123 


130 


137 


144 


155 


168 


183 


194 


P) 


217 


230 


Associate professor 


100 


105 


B 


116 


123 


129 


137 


144 


154 


167 


182 


194 


( 3 ) 


216 


229 


Assistant professor 


100 


105 


P) 


116 


122 


128 


135 


143 


152 


165 


180 


192 


( 3 ) 


215 


229 


Accountant 


100 


105 


111 


122 


130 


140 


152 


164 


179 


197 


216 


231 


242 


253 


264 


Chief accountant 


100 


106 


113 


123 


131 


145 


157 


169 


188 


206 


229 


239 


252 


268 


282 


Auditor 


100 


105 


111 


118 


125 


133 


144 


153 


167 


184 


201 


214 


231 


240 


244 


Attorney 


100 


103 


112 


121 


128 


135 


148 


151 


176 


193 


215 


231 


242 


257 


274 


Chemist 


100 


104 


111 


122 


130 


139 


152 


164 


180 


196 


217 


230 


242 


255 


268 


Engineer 


100 


105 


111 


120 


128 


136 


149 


161 


177 


196 


216 


232 


244 


256 


267 



1 On 9- or 10-month contracts. 

2 Faculty salaries are not available for 1974. 

3 Data for 1984 were not edited and thus could not be used. 

NOTE: Faculty salaries are for the period of the 9- or 10-month contract, and the salaries for other oc- 
cupations are for March of the year. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Canter for Education Statistics, the HEGIS survey 
Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time Instructional Faculty, various years. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, 
and Clerical Pay, March 1982 and March 1986. 



Indicator 2:16 

Ifcble 2:26-1. -Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by iype and 
control: Selected years, 1970-1987 



of All Total Public Private 

year institutio ns Public Private 4-year 2-year 4-year 2- year 



Enrollment (in thousands) 



1970 


8,581 


6,428 


2,153 


4,326 


2,102 


2,032 


121 


1972 


9,215 


7,071 


2,144 


4,430 


2,641 


2,029 


115 


1974 


10,224 


7,989 


2,235 


4,704 


3,285 


2,117 


119 


1976 


11,012 


8,653 


2,359 


4,901 


3,752 


2,227 


132 


1978 


11,260 


8,786 


2,475 


4,912 


3,874 


2,320 


1^5 


1980 


12,097 


9,457 


2,640 


5,128 


4,329 


2,442 


197 


1982 


12,426 


9,696 


2,730 


5,176 


4,520 


2,478 


252 


1983 


12,465 


9,683 


2,782 


5,223 


4,459 


2,518 


264 


1984 


12,242 


9,477 


2,765 


5,198 


4,279 


2,513 


251 


1985 


12,247 


9,479 


2,768 


5,210 


4,270 


2,506 


262 


1986* 


12,398 


9,600 


2,797 


5,254 


4,346 


2,499 




1987* 


12,544 


9,706 


2,838 


5,268 


4,439 


2,548 





— Not available. 



* Estimates tased on a sample survey. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Fall Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education, 
various years); "National Estimates of Higher Education Statistics: 1987," Early Estimates, 1237. 
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lable 2:17-1.-Trends in total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by 
part-time students, women, students 25 years or older, and 
graduate and professional students: Selected years, 1970-1987 



Fall 








Students 


Graduate and 


of 


Total 


Part-time 


Women 


25 years 


professional 


year 


enrollment 


students 


students 


or older 1 


students 




In thousands 




Percent of total enrollment 


1970 


8,581 


32.2 


41.2 




14.1 


1972 


9,215 


34.1 


43.1 


28.0 


13.8 


1974 


10,224 


37.7 


45.0 


32.8 


13.9 


1976 


11,012 


39.0 


47.2 


33.0 


14.4 


1978 


11,260 


40.8 


49.9 


34.8 


14.0 


1980 


12,097 


41.3 


51.4 


34.3 


13.4 


1982 


12,426 


41.9 


51.5 


35.6 


12.9 


1984 


12,242 


42.0 


52.1 


36.2 


13.3 


1986 2 


12,398 


42.3 


52.8 


38.6 


13,5 


1987 2 


12,544 


42.5 


52.1 




13.1 



- Not available. 

1 Data on the percentage of students aged 25 or older come from the Bureau of the Census. Years 
1972 to 1980 are controlled to the 1970 census base. Years 1981 to 1936 are controlled to the 1980 
census base. 



* Estimated. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 1988 (based on the HEGIS survey Fall Enrollment In Colleges and Universities, various 
years); and "National Estimates of Higher Education Statistics: 1 987," Early Estimates, 1987. US. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, •School Enrollments-Social and Economic Characteristics 
of Students, October [various years]," Current Population Reports, Series P-20; and unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Tfcble 2:18-1, -Population and college enrollment, by selected age groups: 1980-1986 

(Numbers in thousands) 

Population 18 to 24 years old Population 25 years old and over 



Total Enrolled in college Enrolled in college 



Year 


college 
enrollment 1 


Total* 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


Total* 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


1980 


11,387 


29,252 


7,226 


24.7 


132,730 


3,910 


2.9 


1981 


12,127 


29,307 


7,575 


25.8 


135,417 


4,321 


3.2 


1982 


12,308 


29,162 


7,6/8 


26.3 


138,223 


4,377 


3.2 


1983 


12,320 


28,847 


7,477 


25.9 


140,970 


4,583 


3.3 


1984 


12,304 


28,323 


7,591 


26.8 


143,671 


4,460 


3.1 


1985 


12,524 


27,707 


7,537 


27.2 


146,341 


4,724 


3.2 


1986 


12,401 


26,976 


7,397 


27.4 


149,115 


4,788 


3.2 



1 Total includes a few students between the ages of 14 and 17. 

2 Data have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCES: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, •Estimates of the Population of 
the United States, by Age, Sex and Race: 1980 to 1986," Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 
1 ,000; "School Enrollment-Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1983," Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 413; and unpublished tabulations. 



Indicator 2:19 



Table 2:19-l.-Participation rates of 18- to 24-year-olds in higher education, by 
race/ethnicity: 1970-1986 



Fall of 

year White Black Hispanic* 



Percent enrolled 



1970 


27.1 


15.5 


— 


1971 


27.2 


18.2 


— 


1972 


26.4 


18.1 


13.4 


1973 


25.0 


16.0 


16.0 


1974 


25.2 


17.9 


18.1 


1975 


26.9 


20.7 


20.4 


1976 


27.1 


22.6 


19.9 


1977 


26.5 


21.3 


17.2 


1978 


25.7 


20.1 


15.2 


1979 


25.6 


19.8 


16.6 


1980 


26.2 


19.2 


16.1 


1981 


26.7 


19.9 


16.7 


1982 


27.2 


19.8 


16.8 


1983 


27.0 


19.2 


1 7.2 


1984 


28.0 


20.4 


17.9 


1985 


28.7 


19.7 


16.9 


1986 


28.3 


21.8 


17.6 



— Not available. 

* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollments-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years],' Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 
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